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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


The Theatre of the Melting Pot—What Price Failure?— 
Shaw and Craig on American Ducats and an English 
Shakespeare—London News of the Month 


HIS is New York. The Habima Players of Moscow are 

domiciled at the Neighborhood Playhouse on Grand Street 

in a home which they hope to make permanent, and where 
they play regularly in Hebrew. Max Reinhardt and his distin- 
guished company from Berlin and Vienna are playing 4 Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream and Hofmannsthal’s Jedermann in German at 
the Century Theatre, and preparing the Lyceum Theatre for their 
less spectacular productions of German classic and modern plays. 
Sefiora Camila Quiroga is producing a series of plays from the 
Argentine in her native language at the Manhattan Opera House, 
from which playhouse Angelo Musco has just pulled up stakes after 
a long run of Italian comedy in Italian. And the Irish Players are 
pleasantly housed at the Hudson, where, without any sign of a riot 
(happily or unhappily) they have brought The Plough and the Stars 
beautifully to performance. The name “The Irish Players” has such 
magic memory for New York playgoers that any company that comes 
under its banner would find a welcome—especially one that includes 
Arthur Sinclair, Sara Allgood and Maire O’Neill. But a friend in 
Ireland writes that the description “from the Abbey Theatre in Dub- 
lin” which accompanied a note of The Irish Players’ coming in an 
earlier issue of THEATRE ARTS is apt to be misleading, inasmuch as 
“the majority of the players in this group ceased to be connected with 
the Abbey as far back as 1916. Maire O’Neill had left that theatre 
some time previously. There are not more than three members of 
this company who may be described as coming from the Abbey. 
These, at the moment, are Ria Mooney, Shelah Richards and 
Michael Scott, who are joining Mr. Sinclair’s company for this trip. 
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The group is really that which has been appearing in London under 
J. B. Fagan’s management and, in fairness to the regular Abbey 
company, which hopes to visit the United States during the coming 
spring, the distinction between the two groups should be made clear.” 

The regular Abbey Theatre Company is incidentally no longer 
playing The Plough and the Stars, which is said to be unpopular 
there with both players and audience. 


The failure of Philip Barry’s John is a spectacular example of 
theatre insecurity—of the great range of mistake, incapacity, dishar- 
mony to which a play is subject from the time it leaves an author’s 
hands until it meets a first night audience. Probably this play is not 
itself as good as it was believed to be. Something of the majesty of 
the story and of the quality of the playwright’s intention was proba- 
bly lacking in his achievement, although it carried over to the 
readers’ imagination and seemed to be in the script, so that a producer 
staked a fortune and a director his faith on its merits. But it must, 
even so, have had its virtues. A month ago the play was spoken of 
by everyone who read it as Barry’s most notable work. Guthrie 
McClintic, who produced it for the Actors’ Theatre, is reported to 
have said that it was so fine that if there were only a dozen people 
who liked it it was still worth doing for its own sake. The actors 
were enthusiastic about their parts and the few people who saw the 
rehearsals were, to the very last day, increasingly enthusiastic about 
the play and the playing. Hardly was the curtain lifted, however, 
before the entire judgment was reversed. Moreover, good critics dis- 
agreed heartily as to what was wrong. Some said that the play was 
poor, the treatment both of character and situation being unworthy 
of the material ; others that the dialogue was so dull and commonplace 
that it took the poetry out of an actor’s conception of his part; that the 
director paced the playing so badly that he dragged the play to pieces; 
that the actors played in half a dozen different styles and—for all the 
audience knew—in as many languages, since the diction was so bad 
you could not hear a word; that the setting, beautiful as it was, was 
in.a false key for the production. Hardly a good word was spoken 
by the first night critics, and before a fortnight had passed the play 
was on the scrap heap. What is there in the manuscript of a play 
that can make it seem to experienced eyes and ears so much better 
than it is? And what is there in theatre experience, in direction, cast- 
ing and playing that can so fail the play that one admires most and 
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most desires to serve? —The man who can answer these questions can 
solve the most perplexing problem of the theatre. 


Mr. Gordon Craig and Mr. George Bernard Shaw seem to be 
united on one subject, and that is that it is a shocking thing to ask 
Americans—nay, to permit Americans—to contribute to the new 
Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford. ‘Clear the Americans out of 
Stratford,” says Craig. “Stop this asking for help on behalf of 
Shakespeare. Who started itr” And again, “Above all, stop any 
American interference. There are already too many Americans in 
control of things Shakespearean. The flower of Shakespearean 
drama is an English flower. Remember the lesson of chose type- 
writing machines and let us take a hint if we want to avoid having to 
obey an order.” But in spite of all his pleading, the American Com- 
mittee has gone happily about its work and the record at the last 
report was $666,360 of the million that America had promised, made 
up of many gifts of small and moderate size and of $200,000 from 
Edward Harkness and $250,000 from John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The 
English fund at approximately the same time was $610,000, but even 
that included another $250,000 from John D. Rockefeller, Jr. And 
so, according to the latest cable news, Mr. Shaw adds his scorn of 
England’s “begging the Shakespeare Theatre from the United 
States,” as something that “surpasses anything that Irish mendicity 
ever achieved. .. . Any other country would have died of shame. 
England exults in having imposed upon Uncle Sam with her tale of 
deserving poverty. Stratford-on-Avon henceforth will be an extra- 
territorial enclave of the District of Columbia. Thank heaven, Ire- 
land’s National Theatre, though but a little thing, is her own!” 
Really now, that is “going some.” We tremble to think what would 
happen if by any chance one of the American architects who were 
invited to submit plans for the theatre should succeed in the competi- 
tion. Why not let us have our little fun? Let us go on believing that 
if the flower of Shakespearean drama is an English flower, the flower 
of American drama, when it does bloom, will have come from the 
same root. Let us believe that Americans who give money for the 
Memorial Theatre in Stratford are not making a fresh bargain but 
paying, quite happily, a part of an old debt. We may, of course, 
hope and even say we hope, that with money enough in hand there 
will be at Stratford something more than a tin and tinsel playhouse— 
something really worthy of the Shakespeare tradition, which has not 
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always (now has it?) thriven in Stratford. But it is not the money— 
you know it, Mr. Craig, you know it, Mr. Shaw—that makes a 
Shakespeare Theatre. America cannot give a National Theatre to 
England, no matter what it pays! 


Our London correspondent writes: Sidney Howard’s The Silver 
Cord is the first American play of serious pretensions that has ever 
succeeded in London. It is something to have broken the run of bad 
luck or bad judgment that overwhelmed Anna Christie, Emperor 
Jones, They Knew What They Wanted, Ambush, Beggar on Horse- 
back, The Show-Off—to name a few of the casualties in many gallant 
assaults upon the stronghold of English taste. Some of these were 
highly praised; one or two of them had a moderate run; but none 
drew the town. The mixed cast of The Silver Cord is another tri- 
umph of the adventurous spirit over the commonplaces of theatrical 
experience; for no one stops to ask whether Clare Eames is an Ameri- 
can or Lilian Braithwaite an Englishwoman. so admirably do they 
fill their background. Meanwhile the Forum Theatre Guild is for 
the present dead, and the season as a whole is decidedly dull. The 
Everyman Theatre is regaining some of its former credit as an adven- 
turous playhouse, and Mr. Milton Rosmer’s production of The 
Father has led to a mild and belated boom in Strindberg. At the 
moment the same theatre is playing He Who Gets Slapped. Else- 
where there is scarcely a sign of original policy, although M. Komis- 
arjevsky is responsible for the mise-en-scéne of a series of plays at the 
Court Theatre and A. E. Filmer has done some sensitive work in the 
mounting of Sierra’s The Kingdom of God at the Strand. A revival 
of The Way of the World is just due. For the rest, the most obstinate 
successes are those that have lasted from the previous season. 





A Series of Studies drawn by Angna Enters for her own dance, Moyen Age 
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Broadway in Review 
By JOHN.MASON BROWN 


ORE than one good Shakespearean has been forced to 
M shake his head regretfully because of that wretched little 
jingle on the great Bard’s tomb in Stratford which reads, 

“Good frend, for Iesus sake forbeare To digg the dust encloased 
heare; Bleste be the man that spares thes stones, and curst be he 
that moves my bones.” Fortunately for the theatre; however, Shake- 
speare left no such instructions about his plays. And, fortunately 
for New York, the bones of three Shakespearean comedies—The 
Taming of the Shrew, Much Ado About Nothing and A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream—have been shaken with an uncommon 
gusto during the past month. Of these the revival of 4 Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream is by all odds the most impressive. Coming as 
the first important German importation since the war, and opening 
the Reinhardt season in America with a company including Alex- 
ander Moissi, the Thimigs and many of Reinhardt’s best actors at 
the Deutsches Theater in Berlin and the Josefstadt Theater in 
Vienna, it holds an interest that few, if any, productions of the win- 
ter are likely to equal. It is before everything else the triumph of a 
director—a beautiful and amazing pageant of color and movement 
that catches the eye and stimulates the senses by the size and vigor 
of its conception and the thoroughness of its workmanship. In it, 
as happens all too rarely in our work-a-day theatre, acting, setting, 
music and the dance combine to work the spell of their joint il- 
lusion under patterns of fluid lighting. Here, for once, is a Shake- 
spearean production set on an unfreighted stage, played without 
“waits,” and acted with a drive that catches the tempo of the text. 
Here, too, is a permanent setting that clears the way for action and 
remains steadily true to its architectonic form. Much more surpris- 
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ing than the semi-circular levels and the steps of this setting by 
Oscar Strnad are the uses to which Reinhardt puts them. His ac- 
tors are no static mummers: they are trained to make their bodies 
the pliant servants of the scene at hand. Up and down those dizzy 
steps they move without self-consciousness, trailing long regal 
robes, bounding into crevices and emerging just as suddenly from 
behind platforms. Their bodily freedom is as sure as their rhyth- 
mic sense, which has allowed Reinhardt to make Mendelssohn’s 
lovely music an integral part of the production. From the view- 
point of producing it shows how vigorous is Reinhardt’s gift of 
showmanship. But it is a far cry from the vast energy of this titan 
to the quiet greensward of Titania. This Midsummer Night's 
Dream is no orthodox affair. It belongs to no English tradition as 
the cutting of the text shows. It is not by “our Shakespeare” but by 
“unser Shakespeare’, as it joyously confesses when Moonshine en- 
ters leading a papier-maché dachshund. Its groves are not the 
woods of an English Oberon but the forests of a German fairyland. 
Even its Puck, whom Vladimir Sokolov plays with a glorious 
freedom, has something malign and mephistophelian about him 
that does not belong to the carefree elf of our tradition, and that is 
more akin to Pan than to Robin Goodfellow. The whole produc- 
tion, during its eventful course, shows a heaviness of touch and a 
plumpness of method that exceed our tastes and seem inappropriate 
to this most gossamer of woodland comedies. Occasionally it goes 
beyond restraint as we know and cherish it and gets gaudy with a 
tinselled irrelevance. It is, in short, as translated in spirit as it is in 
text, and offers, therefore, an added interest in the very differences 
of its approach. From the director’s standpoint the separation of 
Bottom and his crew, Oberon and the fairies, and the story of the 
lovers into three distinct and different worlds is, in any tongue, an 
inviting problem. In the case of both the louts and the fairies Rein- 
hardt has, with Ernest de Weerth, his costumer, met this in a more 
or less traditional manner. His fairies, with the exception of Obe- 
ron, are dressed in the nameless robes that belong to legendary 
fairies the world over. His clowns, too, wear the good jerkins of 
tradition, and, though Snug, Quince, Snout and Starveling pass 
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Max Reinhardt, this time under the management of Gilbert Miller instead 
of Morris Gest, has carried his production of 4 Midsummer Night's Dream 
from the baroque setting of Salzburg to the huge stage of the Century 
Theatre. With him he has brought Oskar Strnad’s setting of many steps 
and levels. ‘The setting, however, has not survived transportation without 
some radical changes. In New York the court scenes are free of the heavy 
columns that were used abroad (see Theatre Arts, Vol. XI, No. 11) and its 
great roughly finished expanses are even more dependent upon lighting for 
illusion than they were in Salzburg. For that reason it almost defies photog- 
raphy. Above, a scene at one side of the stage, with the background of 
pillars surmounting the semi-circular arrangement of steps and levels, blotted 
out by darkness, and Puck (Sokolov) emerging from one of the thirty possi- 
ble entrances that the platforms afford. 








W hite 





Petruchio takes Katharine back to her father’s house, in the Garrick Players’ 
production of The Taming of the Shrew in modern dress, modern conven- 
iences, and modern humours. H. K. Ayliff, who has directed the performance, 
has not been at a loss to make the text fit into this contemporary scheme of 
things. When the automobile gets contrary, as automobiles are bound to do 
in scenes of this kind, Basil Sydney’s Petruchio finds Shakespeare equal to the 
exasperation of a thwarted motorist. ‘Well, forward, forward!” he cries 
at the stubborn machine, “thus the bowl should run, and not unluckily against 
the bias,”’ and the lines gain a new laugh that even Shakespeare did not fore- 
see. Mary Ellis as the Shrew, who is almost tamed at this point of the play, 
sits beside Petruchio on the front seat. If Mr. Sydney looks like Othello in 
this photograph it is due to the way in which his red make-up came out in a 
flashlight, and to no desire on his part to darken as well as modernize 
Petruchio. 
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under the names of Schnock, Squenz, Schnaus and Schlucker, they 
have such a contagious exuberance that they give more than an or- 
dinary joy to the red-nose antics of these Shakespearean comicos. 
The Bottom (Zettel) of Otto Wallburg recaptures all the gaiety of 
this clowning when it is at its best. With regard to the lovers, how- 
ever, Reinhardt and Ernest de Weerth have broken decisively with 
tradition. They have clothed Lysander and Demetrius in the ex- 
alted and plumed abstractions of an Eighteenth Century Ballet, 
dressed them a /a Greque instead of in the Greek costumes in 
which these frankly English lovers are usually arrayed, and 
achieved in them a brilliant and strutful rococo that belongs to the 
realm of pure theatre. Because these frankly theatrical trappings 
require an even stiffer abstraction than Greek costumes demand, the 
farce capers to which Hans and Herman Thimig resort as Lysander 
and Demetrius seem strangely out of tune, and confuse those sep- 
arate spheres of action that are part and parcel of the text. The act- 
ing throughout the entire production has a rare fluidity and is seen 
at its best in the Hermia of Maria Solveg, the Hippolita of Dagny 
Servaes, the Puck of Vladimir Sokolov and the Bottom of Otto 
Wallburg. That Rosamond Pinchot, in spite of her shambling, fits 
into the group at all is a tribute both to her own ripening talents 
and Reinhardt’s masterly direction. 

Entirely different in scale and intention was the Garrick Players’ 
modern dress production of The Taming of the Shrew. Probably 
no other play of Shakespeare’s lends itself so readily to this growing 
fondness for mufti, and certainly no farce the present season has 
disclosed holds a more boisterous joy than this revival in which 
Katherine and Petruchio wage their battle for supremacy within 
ear-shot of the radio. Here, for once, old jokes regain their youth, 
and lines, which may never have held the remotest flicker of a 
smile, are charged with an undeniable gaiety. Nor is it all a matter 
of costuming because that, as in the modern Hamlet, is forgotten 
when the first few breath-taking moments are passed. Rather it is 
because of what the modern dress has meant to the director and 
his cast, as well as to the audience, as a means of liberation. For 
one thing it spares the actors the embarrassment, which many mod- 
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ern players feel, when they are forced to don ruff and hose. It saves 
the blank verse, too, from being considered as only a part of this 
fancy dress, and allows everyone concerned to tackle the play as if 
its good fun had never been spoiled by being part of a “classic”. 
The very immediacy of such treatment strengthens the story value 
of this stout old farce and removes cobwebs from many ancient 
wheezes. The production is by no means innocent of knowing just 
how amusing its innovations are. There are moments in which the 
director’s pride over his own invention is almost audible. But that, 
too, becomes part of the game of restating this comedy in modern 
terms. H. K. Ayliff, who has frequently directed for Sir Barry 
Jackson in London, has missed few twists in the text that gave open- 
ings to modernity. Where Shakespeare calls for a fire in Petruchio’s 
country house, Mr. Ayliff has Curtis supply an electric heater. 
Where the dramatis personae lists a tailor, the production, which 
is not above the hoariest of slap-stick gags, gleefully converts him 
into an obsequious Jew instead of the terrified dandy of conven- 
tion. Where Petruchios have for generations made wilting Kath- 
erines agree about the sun and moon, on foot, Mr. Ayliff puts his 
Petruchio into a deliquescent automobile, much in the best manner 
of a Ray Dooley skit in the Follies. And where the text makes no 
suggestions, Mr. Ayliff, whose eye for the contemporary is con- 
stant, introduces photographers into the wedding scene to take flash- 
lights for the tabloids. Naturally therefore, the play holds a hun- 
dred surprises, not a few of which come from the spontaneity of the 
acting. Due to Reginald Bach’s undeviating comic gift as well as 
his sly intelligence, such a minor character as Tranio takes on an 
arresting importance. So, too, the Grumio of Junius Matthews 
emerges so zestfully from the host of Shakespearean servants that 
he becomes a figure to watch and welcome. Even Curtis, that most 
nondescript of underlings, is made memorable by the gorgeous 
horse-play of Maria Ouspenskaya. As Katherine, Mary Ellis lacks 
the full rage of the “good Kate, pretty Kate” who opens the play, 
just as she fumbles a little uncertainly through the purely extrane- 
ous beauty of the speech on the duties of a wife with which the 
subdued Kate ends the play. But in the scenes at the house of Pe- 
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truchio, and, especially, in the automobile, Miss Ellis plays the 
half-tamed Shrew with a nice shading and an unfailing sense of 
modernity. Basil Sydney’s Petruchio, fortunately, is not the roaring 
sadist of tradition. Without any operatic whip-waving he indicates 
that Petruchio is not a brawling boor by nature, but has turned one 
because he knows in that way only can he tame his Shrew. It is a 
clearly sketched characterization in which Mr. Sydney shows a 
considerable advance in justifying the pauses, into which he is fond 
of breaking up his lines, and in the sheer lightness he has gained as 
a comedian. It is a pity that Watson Barratt has been content to let 
his settings aim at the prettiness of Maxfield Parrish rather than 
the modernity in which the performance is so happily keyed. 

The Laboratory Theatre production of Much Ado About Noth- 
ing is another variation in Shakespearean treatment. In it a group 
of young actors try valiantly, but with little success, to cope with 
one of the most difficult of all comedies, in which wit, buffoonery, 
romance and tragi-comedy are mixed with a baffling generosity. 
Richard Boleslavsky has trained his players so that they move easily 
from one pleasing composition to another to achieve the picturesque 
stylization which is evidently the aim of the production. They 
wear, too, the colorful costumes of Lillian Gaertner with a credit- 
able grace. But the sad fact remains that neither posture nor cos- 
tumes, no matter how charming, are enough to give authentic flavor 
to such a play. This comedy needs a brittle precision to save its wit, 
a disarming tenderness to color its romance and an infectious gaiety 
to make its clowning irresistible. As the diction of most of Mr. 
Boleslavsky’s players is distressingly inept, and as their characters 
are but sketchily indicated, they make but few comic points. The 
performance is a tapestry, with all the soft shades of tapestry and 
none of the white light of laughter. It is set before a background 
of stylized hills and checkered fields, inspired by illuminated manu- 
scripts of the Roman de la Rose, that offers a confusion the comedy 
can not survive and to which the costumes refuse to submit. 

Though William Shakespeare has walked away with the largest 
number of openings, he has by no means had a corner on the interest 
of this month, during which Broadway has momentarily forgotten 
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its predilection for melodrama and turned hungrily to more serious 
business. In Escape, for example, it sits spellbound before one of 
those taut and compassionate chronicles in which John Galsworthy 
excels. This time, however, it finds him attacking no alterable evils. 
He is not trying to reform the statute book, or masking the horrors 
of race prejudice beneath the cloak of melodrama. He is not even 
passing judgment on a futile warfare waged between the leaders 
of opposing social forces. Instead he is concerned with the agony 
of the pursued, the torture of the hunted who finds the whole pack 
yapping at his heels. He dismisses a specific problem and enlarges 
his tragedy by having his hero merely the victim of bad luck. Matt 
Denant is only a nice young Englishman of moderate means who is 
tripped up by uncontrollable misfortune. Sitting in Hyde Park he 
enters into conversation with a prostitute who happens to be sitting 
next to him. When he starts to leave her a detective threatens her 
with arrest for plying her trade in public. As a gentleman Matt 
Denant can do nothing but protest. Angry words ensue, followed 
by an exchange of blows, during which the detective is felled 
and killed, by hitting his head against a railing. By one of those 
curiously illogical tricks of fortune, Denant discovers that his chiv- 
alry has made a murderer of him. When Mr. Galsworthy has 
stated his premise in this gripping prologue he devotes his nine suc- 
ceeding scenes to studying a short forty hours of his hero’s life after 
he has escaped from jail. In each new scene Mr. Galsworthy shows 
him getting a different reaction from each new group with which 
he comes in contact. Meanwhile the hopelessness of his plight, 
which is clear from the first, mounts during these uneven, moving 
and always intelligent scenes, into a gnawing crescendo. When, at 
the very end, Matt surrenders to the police rather than have the 
minister, with whom he has taken refuge, tell a lie, he utters one of 
those grand and all too specific beatitudes that are always on tap at 
Mr. Galsworthy’s final curtains. “It’s one’s decent se/f one can’t 
escape”, he cries, and satisfied that his play has its “spire of mean- 
ing”, Mr. Galsworthy drops the curtain. Winthrop Ames has given 
Escape a smooth production that is as successful in its understate- 
ment as it is sure in its characterization and swift in its onward 
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Vandamm 


Leslie Howard as the harried convict in Win- 
throp Ames’ production of Galsworthy’s Escape. 











Lillian Gaertner’s brilliantly colored costumes lend a strik- 
ing visual quality to the American Laboratory Theatre’s 
production of Much Ado About Nothing. At the left, 
Conrad and Ursula, as Miss Gaertner has dressed them. 
and at the right, the First and Second Watch, the minions 
of the law, who aid Dogberry and Verges in keeping the 
peace. Miss Gaertner’s costume sketches for the Labora- 
tory Theatre’s production of The Straw Hat, and designs 
for her vivid murals which decorate the walls of the new 
Ziegfeld Theatre were shown in her recent exhibition at 
the Anderson Galleries. 
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march. Rising above both the play and the production, however, 
is Leslie Howard’s superlatively fine playing of Matt Denant. Mr. 
Howard is a familiar and welcome figure in the polite comedies 
that are a part of each season’s crop. In them he has played himself 
pleasantly and well, but.as Denant he emerges as an actor of a new 
stature. Without losing his sense of comedy he makes it a tool for 
his tragic equipment. He knows what is said more strongly when 
it is never said at all. And he merges his own personality with 
such an uncanny completeness into the tortured, harried figure he is 
projecting that the memory of his acting will outlast many seasons. 

So, too, the memory of Helen Hayes’ performance of that charm- 
ing and indirect little Southern girl in Coquette will survive when 
all the shots and chivalry of this tragi-comedy by George Abbott 
and Ann Preston Bridgers have been forgotten. Though you are 
not given the chance to guess it until the third act is under way, 
because of the verisimilitude of the production, Coquette as a play 
must be made of very different stuff than Coquette as a perform- 
ance. If suddenly its tricks and even the stability of its tragic plot- 
ting seem debatable, it is the more disillusioning because what has 
gone before is more tremulous and tender than the theatre custom- 
arily affords. Its story of Norma Besant, the belle of a small South- 
ern town, who has fallen in love with Michael, a boy of no social 
background and few worldly hopes, laughs its way into tragic com- 
plications. There are theatening moments, of course, when Norma’s 
father insults Michael and orders him out of his house. But the 
tragedy of this misalliance is established so cunningly, while drawl- 
ing young things discourse on love and a younger brother worries 
about basketball, that its final unleashing has the full terror of real- 
ity. The verbal pleasantries of Norma Besant, the pretty, fluffy 
overstatements and well-meant insincerities which decorate her 
daily speech and are not important enough to pass as lies, have won 
her everything she wants and made her think that life is just as sim- 
ple as manufacturing compliments. Then she is brought face to 
face with facts, but she cannot live down her habit of evasion. 
When her father asks Norma if what her lover has said about 
having to let him marry her is true, she lies, thinking that by post- 
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poning the truth she can make it bearable. What follows is what 
any full-fledged Southern gentleman, who knows his juleps, is 
honor bound to do—on the stage. The father reaches for his near- 
est pistol and shoots Michael. It is in the last act, when her father 
faces execution and Norma’s purity is a matter of legal importance 
that she admits to a former lover she is carrying Michael’s child. 
And it is in this same act, too, that the play, which has really ended 
with the second act, runs thin and turns improbable. In particular, 
it never quite explains why Norma should have to do a Paula Tan- 
queray off-stage. Supposedly her suicide is planned to save her 
father, but how it will help is not made clear, unless we are pre- 
sumed to believe that in this chivalrous Southland, where honor is 
a shooting matter, jurors are too well-bred to insist upon autopsies. 
In any event, it is in this last act when reality burns low, that the 
playwrights are caught red-handed in the heartless procedure of 
wringing ‘tears for the sheer delight of torture, without regard for 
either necessity or logic. That they have succeeded, even when the 
play has lost its witchery, is only an added tribute to the perform- 
ance Coquette is given. George Abbott, as director, has turned from 
the night club of Broadway and the gangster warfare of Four 
Walls, and shown an equal skill in making the prattle of a Southern 
family throb with theatre values, even while it has a reality that 
seems to annihilate the proscenium arch. He has been aided by an 
unusually suitable cast that, from Andrew Lawlor, Jr’s unctuous 
playing of Norma’s “kid” brother, to Albert Smith’s touching re- 
serve as the rejected suitor, obscures the basic triteness of the play’s 
materials. As Michael Jeffrey, Elliot Cabot adds immeasurably to 
the sorcery of the production. Charging his outbursting with a sul- 
len, sweeping passion that is as shrewd as a weapon of climax as it 
is true to the character he creates, he also solves the difficult prob- 
lem of making Michael’s attraction for Norma as understandable 
as are his objections from her father’s viewpoint. In Helen Hayes’s 
Norma Coquette takes on a real importance. It is by far the best 
performance of her career, lacking in all the kittenish mannerisms 
that managers have tried to force upon her, and possessing a bur- 
nished authenticity. In the course of a single evening, and with a 
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sincerity that almost hurts, Miss Hayes changes from the silly, 
light-headed and warm-hearted little heroine of the first act into a 
woman whose whole being has been subdued and broken by tragedy. 

In John, with which the Actors’ Theatre opened its season, Philip 
Barry broke with his whimsi-comical past and wrote a serious bio- 
graphical play about John the Baptist. Because of the sad mixture 
of dialects, the varying styles of acting, and the ponderous slowness 
of direction which combined to muffle almost all of Mr. Barry’s 
lines it was difficult to gather the real quality of the play. Though 
it had a passive and informative interest, as produced, it never 
flamed into the evangelical ecstasy or the splendid fanaticism that 
seemed to belong to Mr. Barry’s John. The play’s attack seemed 
indecisive, too, because, though it purposely foreswore the sensuous 
incense of Oscar Wilde’s Salomé for a casual realism, it wavered, 
in performance, into stretches in the grand manner and seconds that 
were incongruously trivial. Mr. Barry takes liberties with history 
and instead of having John recognize Jesus as the Messiah at the 
moment of baptism, shows them as rival evangels, with John dying 
gladly when he is convinced that Christ is the Messiah he has 
heralded. Mr. Barry’s play centers in the struggle between Hero- 
dias and John, and assigns to Salomé a part of small importance. 
Though the text of John seemed strangely barren of lines above 
everyday dalliance and seemed to lumber wearisomely along a 
wordy course, it must be remembered that the playwright met with 
such obstructions in performance that it is impossible to use “was” 
instead of “seemed” about his script. With acting ranging from 
Jacob Ben-Ami’s fervid, occasionally beautiful but overwhelmingly 
inaudible outbursts as the Baptist to the pictorial grandeur of Con- 
stance Collier’s Herodias, with its flaming rhetoric and lisping mis- 
emphasis, the text stood in constant need of a libretto. Even the 
settings of Norman Geddes glittered with a magnificent theatri- 
cality which seemed fitted to Wilde’s Salomé but vigorously at odds 
with the prosy realism of the Barry John. 

An equal divergence in style and subject characterized the lesser 
productions of this serious month. There was, for example, Spell- 
bound in which Frank Vosper attempted to adapt the famous By- 
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waters-Thompson murder case to stage purposes. All the inexpert- 
ness of his method and even his lack of imagination in trying to 
create one of those imaginative heroines who live in dreams and are 
ineffective in their actions, could not rob Pauline Lord of one or 
two scenes of heart-breaking pathos. Though Miss Lord uses the 
chopped speech and fluttering hands, that are always present in her 
work, to the point of tedium in the preparatory stretches of the 
play, her last scene, in which she hears she is to hang, is superb in 
its inarticulate despair. The Fanatics, by Miles Malleson, was an 
unembarrassed, undisguised and rather sophomoric argument on 
amorous experimentation and companionate marriage which was 
at its best in its Discussion Group moments and at its worst when 
it settled down to being a play. The Stairs, by Rosso di San Se- 
condo, was a deep-dyed and perplexing melodrama of revenge that 
was not unlike a version of East Lynne as rewritten by Pirandello, 
Lester Lonergan alone lent persuasion to its stilted text and Dorothy 
Sands just failed to make an excellent caricature of the super-tragic 
and impossible part of the wife. The Actor-Managers’ production 
of If was, with the exception of Walter Kingsford’s spottily amus- 
ing characterization of John Peal, more ponderous than the feather- 
weight merits of the play required. While its three acts and nine 
scenes proved once again how good Lord Dunsany is as the writer 
of one-act plays, it ran painfully thin before the evening was over. 
James B. Fagan’s And So to Bed is an ordinary but amusing com- 
edy, about the amorous intrigues of Samuel Pepys and the Merrie 
Monarch, given a mediocre production in which Wallace Ed- 
dinger’s whole comic attack is as anachronistic as his appearance. 
It is Yvonne Arnaud, as Mrs. Pepys, who plays with the gusto and 
the spirit that alone gives lilt and life to these quasi-Restoration 
lines. Nightstick, by John Wray, the Nugents and Elaine Sterne 
Carrington, is a melodrama on the home life of the New York 
police which starts slowly and then fairly rips its way through the 
bloodiest devices seen this season. It is as far removed from Rein- 
hardt’s 4 Midsummer Night's Dream as Hell’s Kitchen is from 
the Black Forest, but that very contrast indicates the scope which has 
colored the month with a more than ordinary interest. 
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A DOLL’S HOUSE 
AND THE OPEN DOOR 


By ASHLEY DUKES 
With Two Letters from George Bernard Shaw 


NOTE. This article has been kindly and exten- 

sively revised, as every reader between the lines will 

see, by the hand of G. B. S. It would have been 

better if he had written it all himself; my part of 

it exists, where it exists at all, only by way of intro- 

duction to the two letters, dating from his liveliest 

period, which he now permits to be published for 

the first time. ASHLEY DUKEs. 
O our generation Janet Achurch and her husband Charles 
Charrington are dimly remembered names, shadows flitting 
across the luminous page of a Shavian preface. The dra- 
matic and social history of the eighteen-nineties has been thoroughly 
expounded by Bernard Shaw himself; but the purely theatrical his- 
tory of the Ibsenite movement remains unwritten. It was natural 
enough that the battle of controversy should have centred in the 
visible emblem of the play. The strangely moving success of 4 
Doll’s House in London in 1889 did not save Ghosts from being 
received with execration, Widowers’ Houses with a queer mixture 
of hoots and cheers that continued in the press, especially the hoots, 
for a fortnight, and Mrs. Warren’s Profession with prohibition by 
the censorship; but what biographer has recounted the lives of the 
stage pioneers who helped to create the new drama? They braved 
even greater odds than their authors; for they were dependent 
for their livelihood on the old commercial theatre whose conven- 
tions they flouted. The playwrights, living in a world of their 
own deliberate choice, were well able to take care of themselves; 
but the actors and producers, who were in the everyday theatre but 
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not of it, were the true vanguard of the advancing movement. 

Let us take up the tale where Bernard Shaw drops it in his pref- 
ace to the Plays Unpleasant. “It was in 1889,” he writes, “that 
the first really effective blow was struck by the production of 
A Doll’s House by Mr. Charles Charrington and Miss Janet 
Achurch. Whilst they were taking that epoch-making play round 
the world, Mr. Grein followed up the campaign in London with 
his Independent Theatre.” ‘This was the theatre which produced 
Widowers’ Houses and so gave birth to the contemporary English 
drama; but the original pair of players were flown. They were 
touring the cities and provinces of Australia with one-night-stands 
of Ibsen. When the famous door of 4 Doll’s House was banged 
at curtain-fall, and Helmer (by way of explanation) exclaimed 
“She’s gone!” the fervent voice of some backwoodsman might be 
heard to declare “So’s my blasted money!” Such are the trials of 
theatrical pioneering. 

Janet Achurch (born in 1864) was the grand-daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Achurch Ward, who in their time were managers of 
the Manchester Theatre Royal. There was perhaps an echo of 
Lancashire in her speech, which did no harm, since Nature had 
never cast her for a heroine of the Mayfair drawing-room; but 
she was in no sense a woman of the people. She toured the prov- 
inces for a year or two before joining F. R. Benson’s company, 
in which she played Laby Macbeth and Desdemona before she 
was much past twenty-one. Next she appeared in Adelphi melo- 
drama and in several of Beerbohm Tree’s productions at the 
Haymarket. She was once married, not unhappily, before her 
meeting with Charles Charrington, who produced 4 Doll’s House 
at the old Novelty, now the Kingsway, in 1889. Ibsen, writing to 
him from Munich in May of that year, gave his authority to the 
enterprise. Janet Achurch here created the part of Nora on the 
English stage; and she and Charrington became for the moment 
the leaders of the new movement among the theatrical profession. 
They were soon challenged by Miss Horniman, Florence Farr, 
an: Elizabeth Robins; but Miss Robins was soon snatched from 
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Janet Achurch and Charles Charrington, her husband, as Nora and 
Rank in the first performance of 4 Doll’s House in England, at the 
Novelty Theatre, London, 1889. Miss Achurch (1864-1916) had 
toured the provinces with F. R. Benson’s company and played Lady 
Macbeth and Desdemona before she was much past twenty-one. 
After several productions with Beerbohm Tree, she married Charles 
Charrington, an early Fabian and one of the founders of the Stage 
Society. Their joint production of 4 Doll’s House, made them 
leaders of the new movement in the English theatre. “Shaw at this 
time,’ says Ashley Dukes, ‘“‘red-bearded and nearly forty, was dra- 
matic critic of the Saturday Review,” had written several novels, 
and had launched his career as a dramatist. 
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the stage by her sudden success in literature, leaving Janet Achurch, 
whose vocation was unequivocal, supreme as an actress of genius, 
while Charles Charrington was something of a scholar and thinker, 
an early Fabian, a competent if too thoughtful actor, and one of 
the founders of the Stage Society, whose first production was to be 
You Never Can Tell. 

At this time Bernard Shaw, red-bearded and nearly forty, was 
dramatic critic of the Saturday. Review. Some of his apprecia- 
tions of Janet Achurch’s acting may be found in Dramatic Opinions 
and Essays, others are still buried in the files of that lively periodi- 
cal. After the [Ibsen success she and her husband and Shaw became 
intimate friends in spite of his merciless candour and Charrington’s 
Irish pride. Janet’s daughter, inevitably named Nora, was a secu- 
lar godchild of the critic-dramatist. He made the mistake of 
keeping Candida unacted for Janet for several years, withholding 
it even from Elizabeth Robins, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and the girl 
Sybil Thorndike because of a rash promise made to Janet on her 
saying “I could be that woman—for two hours.” When she at 
last created the part, he said, on being asked how she played it, 
“She did not play it: she kicked it round the stage. But she was 
wonderful in the second act.” When she created Nora Helmer 
she was a beautiful woman of nearly thirty, approaching her ma- 
turity as an actress. If she failed to take the foremost position 
in the English theatre to which her gifts entitled her, that was not 
only because she was consciously a rebel artist on a reactionary 
stage. Her husband had a good deal to do with it. 

Charles Charrington (his real name was Martin) had a most 
disastrously and incongruously compound character. He was a 
stagestruck Irish Puritan, who ought to have either shunned the 
theatre as the gate of hell or been inoculated with the tolerance 
and morals of Charles II. Janet chose him and clung to him not 
merely because he was stagestruck and utterly devoted to her, but 
because she hoped that s Calvinist conscience would fill the void 
left by the absence of that steadying organ from her own moral 
anatomy; for there is no denying that Janet, though her pride and 
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the dignity of her talent and brains made her contemptuously 
refuse all her opportunities of obtaining money and patronage in 
the most obvious way, was to all ordinary business intents and 
purposes gloriously unscrupulous. Unfortunately Charrington 
failed her as a moral anchor. He was a courageous and clear- 
headed thinker; and he saw that as there was little money in the 
new drama he had no chance of bringing it and Janet to the front 
by fair commercial means. Quite deliberately, knowing well what 
he was doing, he not only begged and borrowed what he could 
from credulous enthusiasts, and gambled desperately in pioneer play 
production with it, but, what was less pardonable in the profes- 
sion, he gambled with the livelihood of his fellow actors by 
engaging and rehearsing them without having a farthing to pay 
their salaries in the event of the pay-boxes not proving fruitful, 
which they seldom did. Finding that as a barrister he could get 
the credit which would have been denied him as an actor, he went 
into debt head over heels for properties, scenery, costumes and the 
rest of the stage necessaries. At his last attempt as a London 
manager he bought his first meal that day with the first few 
shillings that went into the gallery paybox. He was a familiar 
figure in the county court, where he generally obtained sympathy 
as an unlucky gentleman-idealist, and avoided an order by con- 
vincing the judge of his destitution. Only once did his forgetful- 
ness of a judgment summons force his friends to save him from 
prison by paying the debt. He was regarded as an old friend by 
his pawnbroker. When little Nora’s grandfather tried to amuse 
her by springing open his gold watch under her nose, he elicited, 
not the expected laugh of ecstasy, but the very serious assurance 
that “Mr. X would give you thirty shillings on that, grandpa.” 
When one of Janet’s prosperous sisters sent her a roll of splendid 
material for a dress, it went to Mr. X unopened. Charrington’s 
chief contribution to the propagandist literature of the Fabian So- 
ciety was a tract proposing municipal pawnshops. 

In such ways, and on principle, Charrington ended by making 
himself and Janet professionally impossible. Let those who blame 
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him remember that as the time was unripe for his work, he could 
in no other way have hacked out the little breach in the theatre 
dykes that subsequently let in the flood. The hardest part of it 
for the two pioneers was that when the flood at last did come it 
was fifteen years too late. Their youth and novelty had passed: 
they were associated in the public mind with forlorn hopes and 
perpetual Ibsen, and in the professional mind with unforgiven 
financial betrayals. Janet’s powers had reached a pitch at which 
she played everyone else off the stage, whilst her reckless recourse 
to morphia whenever she did not feel up to the mark made her 
more and more dependent upon it, though she was curiously proof 
against its worst effects, and finally lived on it with oriental com- 
placency. She was not jealous of other actresses; but Charrington 
was: he was always writhing under a sense of the world’s injustice 
to her great talent, and was beyond reason and self-control when 
her position was in question. When the new movement at last 
took hold under the management of Vedrenne and Barker at the 
Court Theatre in 1904, the most devoted friends of the Charring- 
tons were forced to recognize that they must be ruled out as 
unemployable until the venture was sufficiently established. Both 
Charrington and Janet did actually appear at the Court Theatre 
under the Vedrenne-Barker management, he as the Jaggers-like 
barrister in the last act of You Never Can Tell, and she as the 
old woman in The Witch, in which she achieved at least one 
demonstration of her extraordinary powers; but both appearances 
were entirely incidental, and did not replace them in the centre 
of the pioneer stage. 

Charrington presently inherited a modest competence, and had 
to admit that he was too battered by Fate, and Janet too old, to 
throw it away on pioneer management. Janet, who had produced 
a wonderful effect as Cleopatra by dying seated, one day, whilst 
chatting with her husband, sat down quietly and did actually put 
off her mortal coil as she might have taken up a newspaper. Char- 
rington survived hcr long enough to marry again and see his mod- 
est competence reduced to the old incompetence by war deflation 
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before he too died, forgotten at last even by his ancient creditors 

Among his papers was found a letter from Shaw to Janet, a 
relic of the odd friendship between the industrious, fact-facing, 
financially scrupulous, vegetarian author and the woman whom 
he has described as the most thriftless genius he ever met or heard 
of. The circumstances under which it was written must be ex- 
plained. Shaw had his first great success in America with the 
production of The Devil’s Disciple there by Richard Mansfield. 
Mansfield, whose position as the leading serious actor-manager in 
New York had been placed beyond all question by this success, 
asked for further parts. Shaw wrote The Man of Destiny for ’ 
him; but he refused it as too short, and perhaps too like himself 
in his tantrums. Shaw then proposed that he should, by a tour de 
force, play the boy poet in Candida, with Janet in the title part. 
Mansfield went so far with this rather dangerous suggestion as to 
engage Janet for the season at the then very handsome salary of 
£80 a week. When she arrived he at once saw that it would be 
impossible for him, in such a part, to maintain his artistic su- 
premacy in the cast against so formidable a competitor playing a 
much more suitable part. He gave up all intention of producing 
the play, but continued the rehearsals with the object of provoking 
Janet to throw up her part and thus release him from his engage- 
ment to her and Shaw. But Janet clung to her £80 a week with 
a tenacity that baffled him, and drew it regularly to the end of 
the season, when she returned to England without having had to 
earn a farthing of it. Shaw proposed then that Mansfield should . 
produce Caesar and Cleopatra instead; but Mansfield did not 
dare assume the mantle of Julius; and a cablegram from Shaw, 
“Farewell, Pompey,” ended the correspondence, though not, as 
might have been feared, the amicable relations between the author 
and the actor. 

Meanwhile, however, Janet was for a time in New York, casting 
about her for some means to make herself known there. One of 
her plans was to lecture on Ibsen: and Shaw, then at the height 
of his practice as a platform speaker, proceeded to coach her as 
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The manuscript of George Bernard 
Shaw’s letter to Janet Achurch on 
playing high comedy, just after he had 
seen her as Lady Cicely in his own 
play, Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. 
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than the most poyular play in which my faith is, imperfect, Consequently I 
get strong preferences for one play over another ; avi I will try to rake 
the nature of my preferences cleamgrer to you by comparing certain pasgages 
in those modern plays which shew the influence of the great movement of the 
past half century for the better edmcation and greater freedom of women, by 
passages from other plays which date in feeling from before that movement, 
{Om 3 (Sanod ‘e 
Now here 1, rmist leave, you, 2 me up the real stiff of Pavepes 
speech for yourself, Tie idea is to quote the sham womanly stuff fom 
The Lady of Lyons, Adriemme, and. so on, and combeast it with passa- 
ges from Ibsen's plays, <A comic performance of the death scene 
from Adrienne would be good, Do it exactly as you do it on the stago, 
telling them previously that they mist not laigh, and assiring them 
that what you are going to do is mamstim to the eighth of an inch 
what you have so often set the house weeping with, They will probably 
laugh like anything. Then give them the sharp, misinesslike death & 
scene at the end of Hedda Gabler, Allide to Dickens's Esther Simmer- 
son and Agnes Wickfield as the sort of thing that women dislike, and 
shew how tive women on the stage are making constantly for tie sort 
of work which, even when it makes them imamiable, at least makes them 
unamiable huwnan beings, which is better than making tiem amiable 


impostors, 
You might then, very carefiilly aml slyly, point ovt, on the 
lines of my preface to Archer's xX 


book (proof of preface enclosed in lecture of ©,C,'s which goes to 
you by book post this mail) how the men on the stage dislike the plays 
in which the women's parts are real parts, and how women are being 
driven into mangement by this, with the likelihood that we shall pre- 


x sently have mumm half the theatres managed by acter-managers, with # 
no chance of a good woman's play being prodiced, and tle other half 
4 managed by actress-manageresses, with the women at, the same disadvan- 
tage, am! the drama this worse off than ever, Tie moral ought to he 


the desirability of management with artistic aims, the object being 
the production of the best plays and not the exhibition of this or & 
that performer, And be sure to disclaim, in as ansing a way as possi- 

~ ble, any pretence on your own part to be fit to he trusted with mnage- 
ment 0}: those lines, Say that wherever you: are in charge, t).ey may 
depend on having actregs-management at its worst, 


If you can get an invitation to address a society of woien, 
speak on @cting as a profession for women, and show them as many 
stage tric's as possille, Hemeriber, yo cannot give yourself away too 
completely to please an aidience ; nor is there any method by which 
you can convey so strong an impression of the modest amiability of 
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The typescript of George Bernard Shaw’s 
letter to Janet Achurch on how to deliver 
a lecture on Ibsen, when she was planning 
to play Ibsen in the United States. 
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follows, frankly giving her a scenario without assuming any 
scruples of any kind on her part. 


G. B. S. on How to Lecture on Ibsen 
29, Fitzroy Square, W. 
23rd April 189s. 

Charrington has just been here, with the dire news that you 
want to lecture on Ibsen. Now if you get a chance of making a 
speech under auspicious circumstances in New York, by all means 
do so. If there is any artistic club that you can address, get them 
to ask you to address them. Don’t let it be a dinner, because after- 
dinner speaking is difficult and inconvenient; and the audience is 
always half drunk. But don’t get a lecture agent to announce you 
as a lecture with a charge for admission; and don’t let yourself 
be put into the position of a professional lecturer for a moment. 
There must be no money in the transaction. 

Suppose, then, that you are in for a speech, what had you 
better do? To begin with, don’t write your speech. If you 
attempt to read a lecture on Ibsen, you will embarrass yourself 
and bore your audience to distraction. If you haven’t sufficient 
courage and simplicity of character to chatter away pleasantly to 
an audience from a few notes and your own experience, then let 
the platform alone. You can, without much preparation, get a 
very entertaining turn on some such lines as the following. 

First, you hope nobody expects that you are going to deliver a 
lecture. For that, it is necessary to be a critic, an essayist, a student 
of literature, like the clever gentlemen who write about the drama 
for the New York papers. Besides, you are not conscious of your 
art as these gentlemen are. You took to the stage as a duck takes 
to water. When people want a lecture on swimming they don’t 
go to a duck for it, but to a professor who probably doesn’t know 
how to swim at all. In the same way, if people want a lecture on 
the drama or the stage, they must not come to you for it, but to one 
of the dramatic critics. Not that you mean to suggest that they 
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cannot act; on the contrary, it is clear from the way they write 
that they are all accomplished actors; and you would go a long 
way to see a performance of a classical play with all the parts 
filled by critics. The subject that you are really going to talk about 
is yourself—a favourite subject of yours. Perhaps they (the audi- 
ence) think that an impertinence—oh, it is very kind of them to 
disclaim that feeling; but you are sure some of them think so; and 
if they don’t, they ought to. But you have a justification ready. 
The justification is that the actress really does take a very im- 
portant part in the history and development of the drama. The 
drama progresses by a series of experiments made on the public 
by actors and actresses with new plays. The public may determine 
the result of the experiment; but the public never makes the 
experiment. It does not come to you and say, “Produce a play 
of Ibsen’s, and see how we will like it.” The initiative comes 
always from the actor or actress, who says, “I do so long to play 
Nora, or Hedda Gabler; and I must try whether the public will 
support me in it.” If Ibsen had not interested us, the actors, his 
plays would still be on the book shelf; and I should have been 
celebrated for my impersonations of Pauline Deschapelles, and 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, and all sorts of nonsensical heroines instead 
of for my Nora in A Doll’s House. So you see it really does 
matter what we like and what we think; and that is my excuse 
for getting up here today to give you a piece of my mind. If any 
lady or gentleman present will write a play with a part in it which 
I feel I must play, that play will be performed some day, even if 
every one else in Europe or America said worse things of it than 
Herr Max Nordau says of Ibsen (Here endeth the exordium). 
Now you (the audience) perhaps want to know why I am bent 
in thrusting plays like Ibsen’s on the public when there are so 
many excellent plays, by Shakespeare and other clever people, 
which were good enough for Mrs. Siddons and ought to be good 
enough for me. Well, I can’t tell you why any more than I can 
tell you why I have different ideas from my grandmother. Per- 
haps the change may be for the worse; but that doesn’t alter the 
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fact that there is a change, and that the change is taking place 
in you as well as in me. If I were to revive some of Mrs. Siddon’s 
popular parts for you, you would be the most astonished audience 
in America before it was half over. You would find the sentiment 
of the play as much out of date as its rhetoric, so much so that 
you would think me mad in producing such a work at the present 
day. Now what all the world feels about the plays of a hundred 
years ago, a few people feel about the plays of twenty-five years 
ago. I need not te!l you that an actress has to play parts in many 
plays of which she has no very high opinion. Sometimes the author 
has not written one single line right: the actress has to invent the 
part for herself and play it between the lines, or else speak her 
words with a pathetic intensity that makes you forget that the actual 
words do not mean anything pathetic at all, affecting the public 
as Sarah Bernhardt affects people who do not know a word of 
French or Duse people who do not know a word of Italian. Some- 
times the author has only succeeded in a single scene, though that 
scene may be worth producing the play for. Then some bits of a 
play wear out faster than others. In Shakespeare there are parts 
—like that of Helena in Al/l’s Well for instance—which are still 
too genuine and beautiful and modern for the public; but there 
are also many passages which are tedious and impossible, though 
we all pretend to like them. These are terrible bits to get over on 
the stage when they cannot be cut out; when I come to them I am 
only pretending to act, which is the most horribly dishonorable 
feeling you can have on the stage, though perhaps that will not be 
easily understood by people who think that acting is all pretense. 
But I assure you that is how I feel; and the result is that a part 
that I can play from beginning to end with conviction attracts me 
more than the most popular play in which my faith is imperfect. 
Consequently I get strong preferences for one play over another; 
and I will try to make the nature of my preferences clearer to 
you by comparing certain passages in those modern plays which 
show the influence of the great movement of the past half century 
for the better education and freedom of women, with passages 
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from other plays which date in feeling from before that movement. 

Now here I (G. B. S.) must leave you (Janet) to make up the 
real stuff of your speech for yourself. The idea is to quote the 
sham womanly stuff from The Lady of Lyons, Adrienne, and so 
on, and contrast it with passages from Ibsen’s plays. A comic per- 
formance of the death scene from Adrienne would be good. Do 
it exactly as you do it on the stage, telling them previously that 
they must not laugh, and assuring them that what you are going 
to do is to the eighth of an inch what you have so often set the 
house weeping with. They will probably laugh like anything. 
Then give them the sharp, businesslike death scene at the end of 
Hedda Gabler. Allude to Dicken’s, Esther Summerson and Agnes , 
Wickfield as the sort of thing that women dislike, and show how | 
the women on the stage are making constantly for the sort of 
work which, even when it makes them unamiable, at least makes 
them unamiable human beings, which is better than making them 
amiable imposters. 

You might then, very carefully and slyly, point out, on the 
lines of my preface to Archer’s book (proof of preface enclosed 
in lecture of C. C.’s which goes to you by book post this mail) 
how the men on the stage dislike the plays in which the women’s 
parts are real parts, and how women are being driven into man- 
agement by this, with the likelihood that we shall presently have 
half the theatres managed by actor-managers, with no chance of a 
good woman’s play being produced, and the other half managed 
by actress manageresses, with the men at the same disadvantage, 
and the drama thus worse off than ever. The moral ought to be 
desirability of management with artistic aims, the object being the 
production of the best plays and not the exhibition of this or that 
performer. And be sure to disclaim, in as amusing a way as pos- 
sible, any pretense on your part to be fit to be trusted with manage- 
ment on those lines. Say that wherever you are in charge, they 
may depend on having actress-management at its worst. 

If you can get an invitation to address a society of women, speak 
on acting as a profession for women, and show them as many stage 
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tricks as possible. Remember, you cannot give yourself away too 
completely to please an audience; nor is there any method by which 
you can convey so strong an impression of modest amiability, of 
unconscious strength. You must honestly not try to make a success 
in the stage sense on the platform. 

The post hour is come; and—thanks to this confounded project 
of yours, which you will have abandoned before this reaches you, 
probably, I have not had time to say a word to please myself. You 
are a hard taskmistress for an unfortunate literary man. 

I went to Battersea Park yesterday to bicycle; and Nora came 
to see me fall. Florence Farr was there, caracoling on her machine 
with surpassing elegance, to the admiration of all the park. The 
Webbs also struggled with their new machines. But I must stop. 

G. B. S. 

After returning to England, Janet Achurch played in Little 
Eyolf at the Avenue in 1896, and later appeared as Cleopatra in 
Louis Calvert’s Shakespearean production in Manchester. By this 
time Bernard Shaw was in the midst of the Plays Pleasant. The 
part of Lady Cicely in Captain Brassbound’s Conversion was not 
originally intended for Janet, but she played it at the Stage 
Society’s original performance; and here is the author’s criticism 
of her work: 


G. B. S. on Being a Lady in High Comedy 


Piccard’s Cottage, St. Catherine’s, 
Guildford. Xmas Day 1900. 
My dear Janet, 

I saw the performance at the greatest possible disadvantage from 
the back of the worst box in the house. However, perhaps I am 
none the worse able to tell you about it for having seen the thing 
too close. 

There is no doubt that you did, in a sort, begin to act high 
comedy for the first time in your life in the sense of carefully com- 
posing a picture instead of merely looking into a mirror in a vol- 
canic manner, and saying: There! there’s your Nora, Candida, etc. 
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And you were so excited at finding the thing coming off, that each 
laugh produced the effect of a tablespoonful of brandy and soda; 
so that, if the graver touches had not brought you back to your 
seriousness, dignity, and power, you would finally have made Lady 
Cicely an exceptionally obstreperous maenad. You made points, 
rammed them home, and rollicked and clowned in a way that 
would have scandalized John Nash. Of course the audience liked 
it; but they knew no better: their delight was the measure of your 
condescension. A well trained French audience—say an aristocratic 
Gluck and Moliére XVIII century audience—would have been 
shocked. There were moments which you enjoyed amazingly, at 
which Sir Howard and Lady Cicely quite vanished, and what 
remained was “a Christian dorg and his woman.” 

The fact is, you tumbled to the trick of comedy acting sud- 
denly and luckily; but the mere trick of it will carry you no 
further than—. You can save the situation by falling back, in 
my plays, where the opportunities are mixed and the comedy tissue 
is shot with reality and tragedy, on the great Janet; but in a St. 
James’s fashionable comedy you wouldn’t get the chance. And 
that is why you would not suit the St. James’s, because your com- 
edy is not delicate enough, your parts not studied enough, and your 
heavy qualities not wanted. 

Before you can play Lady Cicely perfectly, you will have to do 
what the author did, and do it much more minutely and personally 
than he: that is, make a careful study of the English lady. Mind: 
I don’t mean the English Jourgeotse, nor the English artist- 
Bohemian; I mean the great lady. It is very difficult to say a 
thing like this to a charwoman, because she immediately flushes in- 
dignantly and says “I ham a lidy.” And as every human being 
has something of the charwoman’s vanity and folly left, especially 
in their haughty youth, it is probable that the real reason that you 
have never dispassionately studied the great lady as an Icelander 
might study an elephant is that you have concluded that one lady 
is like another, and that since your father kept a gig (so to speak) 
you have nothing to learn. As a matter of fact there are no two 
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animals in the whole human fauna more completely different in 
every trick and touch than a great lady and Janet Achurch. 

I am like Moliére in point of always consulting my cook about 
my plays. She is an excellent critic; goes to my lectures and plays; 
and esteems actors and actresses as filthy rags in comparison to the 
great author they interpret. Consulted as to Lady Cicely, she at 
once said: “No: she wasn’t right: when she sat down she got her 
dress tucked in between her knees: no high lady would do that.” 
Now that is an excellent criticism. You played the whole part, 
as far as the comedy went, with your dress tucked between your 
knees. Of the dress itself I say nothing; for we must do what we 
can afford in that way, not what we like; but although you solved 
the difficulty of looking well on artistic lines—on Liberty lines— 
on simple, sensible lines, such lines are quite wrong lines for Lady 
Cicely, who would associate that sort of dressing with Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue and professional people who don’t go to church. The 
directions in the play, to the effect that Lady C. does not wear a 
tailor made tourist’s suit, and that she dresses as she would in sum- 
mer in Surrey, mean that she is too conventional to regard dress 
as a wholly adaptable-to-circumstances matter. She would wear 
petticoats and drawers, just as she would say her prayers, for half 
a century after all the working women in the country would have 
taken to knickerbockers and agnosticism. 

She would hardly ever show real excitement, or lose her distinc- 
tion and immense self-complacency and habit of patronage. She 
wouldn’t, for instance, if a fly bit her, go for it with a cat-o’-nine 
tails as an Australian drover goes for a fly on the flank of the 
furthest off bullock with his stockwhip. She might have plenty of 
tricks, and silly tricks too; she might be childish, and make little 
jokes and puns that only courtiers laugh at; she might even go on 
with men in a way which in a shop-girl would lead to overtures and 
be understood to have that intention; she might do forty thousand 
things that no woman who was not either above or below suspicion 
would do (the coincidences between the tramp and the aristocrat 
are very interesting) ; but in everything external she would be dis- 
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tinguished from the middle-class woman, who lives her whole life 
under suspicion and shortness of cash. Until you have mastered all 
these marks of caste, and can imitate them as easily as you can 
change a number five stick of grease paint for a number ten, you 
will not be able to do Lady Cicely as finely as a very obvious 
housemaid at the Théatre Francais can do the Queen in Ruy Blas. 
It is not that court ladylikeness is difficult; but it is antipathetic to 
the free Bohemian middle-class revoltée: the essence of it is flunkey- 
ism, upper-servantism; and you will have to become as heartless 
as I am before you can study it quite dispassionately and put it on 
quite mechanically. But it is worth doing, as it involves a good 
deal of technical refinement along with its moral slavery. 

Meanwhile, to be able to do Eyolf’s mother and not a common- 
place comedy is to have something of Laurence Irving’s fault of 
never being able to strike less than twelve, which means being out 
of an engagement for 22 hours out of 24. Lady Cicely is the first 
sign you have given of reaching the wise age of comedy and being 
able to play the fiddle as well as the trombones and drums. 

I went out of town dead beat, immediately after the Sunday per- 
formance, and did not see the Thursday one, nor get your letter 
in time to act on it. Was the Thursday performance worse than 
the Sunday one? I expected it would be. You may have observed 
that the critics have shaken down at last into something like a firm 
opinion about me, the favourable ones playing up strongly and the 
unfavourable ones saying boldly out that the thing is a failure. 
That’s a great advance on the help-a-lame-dog-over-a-stile business. 

Barker was very good. We must stick to Barker. 

Yrs, dear Janet 
G. B. S. 

Janet Achurch died in September, 1916, and Charles Charring- 
ton in the same month ten years later. Nora, their only child, 
married an actor and went on the stage, but died in 1914, at the 
age of twenty-four. The race of these theatrical pioneers of Ibsen- 
ism is thus tragically extinct. Only a few elderly authors and pro- 
ducers know what they contributed to the drama of our day. 
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Cochin’s engraving of Madame de Pompadour 
and the Duc de Nivernois in l’Oracle 


A NOTE ON TWO COURT THEATRES 


UMMAGING through a portfolio of prints at a book stall on the bank of the 

Seine in Paris last winter, | turned up the curious etching of a combined theatre 
scene and auditorium which is reproduced over-page. It seemed to me a thing of 
exceptional interest, because nowhere had I seen so strikingly illustrated the essential 
contrast between the architecture of a theatre auditorium and the painty quality of the 
picture setting. Here, moreover, was a very attractive bit of etching, signed by A. 
Guilmet after Cochin. I vaguely linked up the scene with a frontispiece of the 
pastoral opera Acis and Galatea—a surmise soon verified by comparison with the edi- 
tion printed by Schelte in Amsterdam in 1695, and “suivant la copie imprimée a 
Paris.” But being more ignorant than I should have been of the individual French 
stages of the 18th century, I failed to recognize the playhouse shown. The signature 
of Cochin as designer was a clue, but the brief caption, Théatre des Petites A pparte- 
ments, to me merely verified a generality suggested by the print: that this was a 
performance at a private court theatre—probably at Versailles. 

I have since corrected in some part my ignorance: I can tell you the location of 
the theatre, the date of this production of Acis and Galatea, the names of the amateur 
actors and of some of the spectators, even that the Marquise de Pompadour, who was 
playing Galatea, wore a costume “entirely new,” with a grand skirt of white taffeta 
painted with shells, playing waters and reeds, the latter quite apparent in the print— 
but from what book or portfolio the picture was taken I do not yet know. 

Soon thereafter I went out to Versailles, and there saw the existing theatre in the 
































Acis and Galatea at the Théatre de la Petite Galerie (or Théatre des Petites Cabi- 
nets) built for Madame de Pompadour at Versailles. 


Chateau, the Opéra built for Louis XV, now unhappily used as the Senate Chamber, 
with the auditorium re-floored on the level of the stage, and a semi-permanent back- 
ground for the presiding officers in the position where scenery was once set. But | 
failed to uncover there any information about the theatres of Mme. de Pompadour 
and Marie Antoinette. A few days later, however, a bookseller handed me a copy 
of Adolphe Jullien’s La Comédie a la Cour (Paris, 1883). By chance, the first 
plate I turned to was a slightly different reproduction of the gouache drawing by 
Cochin from which my treasured little etching had been made. ‘The theatre was 
immediately proved to be that once built for Mme. de Pompadour in the Chateau at 
Versailles. Jullien’s book, I found moreover, contained not only a full account of 
this playhouse, but also a description of that of Marie Antoinette at the Trianon, 
together with the drawing of the latter which is reproduced on page 41. 

In the wave of interest in the theatre which swept court society in 18th century 
France, there came into being almost innumerable privaie playhouses, in royal palaces, 
in chateaux, in country homes, in city houses. The extent of the craze for amateur 
production can be compared only to our current little theatre movement in America, 
although there are very great differences in the origins and aims. “The main object 
was social diversion, and the source was to be found in the court entertainments, balls 
and masques, to which the element of spectacle had been added out of Italy. What 
the king and his circle did, the next stratum of society below must do, and so on 
down to the very fringe of the elect and near-elect. “A little theatre,” wrote the 
Goncourts, “is set up in the city mansion, a great theatre is built in the chateau. 
All society dreams the theatre from one end of France to the other.... The grandes 
dames cannot live without the theatre, without a stage to themselves.” 

It was in this spirit, indeed, that the Marquise de Pompadour, mistress of Louis 
XV, caused to be built the Théatre de la Petite Galerie, or Théatre des Petites 
Cabinets. To put it bluntly, she had felt herself slipping as favorite of the pleasure- 
surfeited king, and needed to devise a new means of diverting him and of showing 
herself to the best advantage. She could act, she could sing, according to historians, 
and she was very beautiful; all she needed was the proper stage. In one of the smaller 
galleries of the palace a tiny auditorium was arranged, and a lavishly equipped stage 
was appended. The nobles of the court responded to the call for a company of actors, 
and Mme. de Pompadour became the most prominent and most applauded member 
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“La salle de spectacle’ where Marie Antoinette played at the 
Trianon 


of one of the most distinguished amateur companies the world has known. Her suc- 
cess was so great, her charm and ability so irresistible, that she not only won her king- 
lover completely, but established the private court theatre as a four-years’ attraction 
at Versailles. 

The little playhouse opened with a performance of Tartufe on January 17, 1747. 
After the first season (five productions, including six plays and ballets), the audi- 
torium was enlarged. After the second season the stage was torn out and a new 
“movable theatre’ constructed, which could be set up in a day whenever a production 
was planned. In the following season, on January 23, 1749, Acis and Galatea was 
presented, on a double bill with the prologue of the opera Phaéton. Mme. de Pompa- 
dour was Galatea and the Vicomte de Rohan played Acis. In Cochin’s picture, 
besides these two in the name parts on the stage, one may discern the King and Queen 
and members of the Court among the spectators. In this drawing Cochin recorded 
for posterity a suggestion of the daintiness and intimacy of this auditorium of a theatre 
which was in reality a toy of a monarch’s favorite. The pilasters, white with gilded 
capitals, separated panels of turquoise silk, embroidered with designs in gold, the 
whole composition being at once rich and delicate. 

But further—for those whose interest is primarily in the twentieth century theatre, 
and in the evolution out of old forms—there is here unique testimony to the absolute 
devotion of scenic artists in recent centuries to a wholly untheatrical ideal, to a pic- 

















turized setting. A theatre building is necessarily architectural, and the stage is 
presumably a platform for acting. But here we see the architecture lost out of one- 
half of the building, and the platform absolutely disguised. The painter’s ideal has 
prevailed; the actors are ill-fitting figures in an easel picture. In this I seem to see 
an exposition of the basic fault which we of a later theatre should recognize and 
correct, an illuminating object lesson for all those who believe that the setting should 
get away from picturization in favor of a truly theatrical and plastic staging. 

Cochin thus set down more than he realized—a text for a whole sermon on the- 
atricalism!—but one cannot say so much without remarking also how charming his 
drawing is, how true to the two things he was depicting, the play and the audience, 
and how rich an historical document he prepared. 

This particular theatre of Mme. de Pompadour was given up at the end of the 
fourth season; the king decided, because of the enormous expense of production, and 
criticisms from the outside, that continuance of the performances in the Palace of 
Versailles would be unwise. Thereafter the company played in the private theatre 
at the new Chateau de Bellevue. 

The other theatre illustrated with this note is of interest architecturally rather 
than for the bit of setting it shows. One can guess from that bit, indeed, that the 
productions here were, as described by Jullien, “organized after the examples of the 
spectacles in Paris.” But it is the form and appointments of this private playhouse 
of Marie Antoinette, Queen to Louis XVI, that are of particular interest. In its 
very small way the auditorium is similar in shape and construction to many larger 
theatres of the epoch, based on the popular horse-shoe plan, with three floors of seats. 
Features not uncommon are the presence of the prompter’s box, the comparative shal- 
lowness of the auditorium, and the very low orchestra floor designed to throw the 
best seats into the first balcony. This balcony in Marie Antoinette’s time was not so 
large as that shown in the drawing, and probably much more graceful in line; it was 
enlarged by the addition of the cross-boarded portion of the floor, with a consequent 
squaring of the railing, in 1836, under King Louis-Philippe, “to accommodate his 
large family.” 

But above all, it is the essentially queenly aspect of the place that merits attention. 
Nowadays we are likely to resent the faded and false reflection of regal magnificence 
in contemporary theatre decoration. We know that a lesser profusion and a re- 
strained decorative sense are more in keeping with our somewhat democratic theatre. 
But where could the regal note be in better taste than in a queen’s private playhouse ? 
So, in relation to its time and its use, this auditorium seems to me extraordinarily 
fine: a gem in its richness, its essential one-ness, its appropriate luxuriousness. The 
general color scheme is white and gold, with blue velvet coverings on the seats in 
the orchestra and in the panels of the balcony supports. Cherubs, garlands, nymphs, 
gods, are everywhere, in the painted ceiling, sculptured above the moulding, uphold- 
ing the lights, bearing the escutcheon of Marie Antoinette with her device over the 
proscenium arch. 

There is plenty of interesting history bound up in the productions given by the 
queen’s amateur company in this pretty playhouse: intrigues, real-life dramas of love 
and faithfulness, comedies of noble personages. Most arresting of all, is the tragic 
fact that the long series of plays, costing the French people great amounts of money, 
causing criticism among those who thought play-acting unfitting for a queen, and 
occasionally irritating the public by their extreme untimeliness in hours of public ex- 
citement, had some effect in hastening that day when the populace rose, overthrew 
royalty, and beheaded the actress-queen and her king. But that is another story. 

SHELDON CHENEY. 











THE TONGUES OF THE ANGELS 


By GILBERT GABRIEL 


), y": had lately in New York a drama which deserved far 
more of a run than the fortnight fate gave it. Emo- 
tions are still warm about this play, so let it be name- 
less. It has nothing to do with my point, except that, though I sat 
fairly near the stage, I heard no more than one of its fine words in 
three. Too many of us complained of the matter to allow of blam- 
ing it on our ears, or on the theatre’s acoustics, or on the cyclorama, 
if there was a cyclorama. For some reason or other, cycloramas 
always serve as a ready excuse when you are treated to mumblings 
and muffled tones from the stage. But here was a play—I had no 
idea how good a play until I begged the script and read it after- 
wards—completely ruined for lack of decent speaking. It is not 
mine to weep for the author’s bad luck. I represent (or hope I do) 
the audience which was equally in agony and at a loss; an audience 
which stood what it could of muffled tones and muddled diction 
and then, grown restive, had to retaliate by creaking and coughing 
back. 

Wherever gather together a sheaf of articles about the arts of the 
theatre you are usually bound to have one by some fervent voice- 
culturist on the means of tone production, the idiosyncracies of the 
glottis, the warfare of tongue and teeth and clean consonants. Unless 
you are professionally involved, you probably pass that article by 
as hurriedly as I do. You need such an annoying and disastrous 
premiere as John—there, I’ve told it after all—to prove to you that 
voices matter to the play, that diction is something besides class- 
room patter, that no performance can be greater than its speaking. 

There are only platitudes to fall back upon when one discusses 
the importance of fine voices to the stage. But platitudes baked in 
the fire of a personal indignation take on new color and glaze. 
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After John I spent a month of first-nights listening particularly 
for efficacious, thrilling vocal instruments—and my list is too piti- 
fully short for reproduction here. American actors are, for the 
most part, consciously wretched speakers. Consciously, because 
American actors customarily take English acting to be their model, 
and English acting makes an ideal of lazy, hazy, slovenly enun- 
ciated speech. This is supposed to be naturalistic, promising in- 
formality and ease, guaranteeing immediate recognizance by mem- 
bers of the audience who talk like that, smoke their cigarettes at 
that angle, wear their tweeds and dinner coats in that same careless 
way in which they talk. It is considered to the manner born to dis- 
cuss death, divorce and the soul’s dilations precisely as one would 
mention the possibility of a morning’s round of golf or the chances 
of popping a couple of grouse. 

The emotional tone of voice is thought not quite right among 
these parlor heroes and heroines. If emotion is in order, then they 
take pains to cram it like cotton up under the bridges of their 
noses. They take pride in deliberate nasalities. They have noticed 
that, in what they are pleased to call real life, nice persons’ voices 
grow thin and parched and ever more uncommunicative, the more 
emotional stress is put upon them. And real life is their ideal, and 
Anglo-Saxon inaudibility their consequence. Exceptions, of course, 
there are: Baliol Holloway, for instance, the English actor who has 
lately come across to join our Theatre Guild, and other Shake- 
spearians of his fine style. I wonder if Shakespeare is not to the 
voice of the young actor what classic casts are to the pencil of the 
beginning artist—the first lesson in beauty. At any rate, go down 
the list of those Englishmen and Americans whose voices are lux- 
urious, whose way of using them a sumptuous pleasure, whose tones 
are colored with more than a discourteous twang, and you will find 
that almost all of them had their most precious training in Shake- 
speare. 

The voice displays, the voice betrays. The voice is the ultimate 
mark of the good or bad actor. Any shoe-clerk taller than five- 
feet-eight can be drafted to look his lordship’s part on the stage. 
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Any debutante with that knowledge of life which debutantes are 
famous for possessing nowadays can feel and somehow, anyhow, 
convey her feelings. But the voice and what use is made of it are 
craft and craftsmanship, matters of instrument and skill, which only 
fortune can confer and genuine training conjoin. (I believe I ad- 
mitted there would be plenty of platitudes along my course. But a 
platitude is just everybody’s truth.) 

To be born with a voice of splendid dimensions is not enough. 
It was only last spring that a young juvenile made his first appear- 
ance on the New York stage in the part of a lumbering, desper- 
ately honest, gawky, artless boy. They spoke with something near 
to stupefaction of his recent transportation from some other pro- 
fession to acting. They attributed his immediate popularity to his 
voice. It is one of the deepest, darkest, most appealing voices ever 
to come rumbling out of so young a throat. It has a slight fuzz 
to it, as if the cavernous roof of his mouth were lined with peach- 
skin, which gives its notes an extra honesty. Such a voice, in a city 
of the voiceless, was sure to attract hurrahs. At bumpkin and gun- 
man and blind-man the boy seemed to all of us extraordinarily 
good. Then, by leave of all this enthusiasm, this same big-voiced 
boy was drafted into a quite different play—a play wherein he 
would have to act the sprightly, polished young French aristocrat, 
God pity him. And here his means of speaking, as huge as ever, 
as rough-hewn and resonantly honest, was as out-of-place as a bruin 
amid bric-a-brac, as miserable and uncertain as an Indian chief at 
an Inaugural Ball. The stuff of a rich acting asset was there, but 
shown up as untrained, unelastic, resourceless, worse than useless. 
So, do not accuse me of wanting a megaphone attached to every 
actor’s lips. A monotonous voice is all the more monotonous for 
loudness. —The Adonai who expressed Himself in the graciousness 
of a small, still moment probably meant His tone to be a contrast 
and rebuke to the wind and fury and the empty thunder which 
preceded Him. Rant passes over an audience’s heads more wildly 
than any whisper. 

Whatever you thought of the Reinhardt productions which lately 
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brought so many celebrated German players to the Century The- 
atre, you must have noted and respected the remarkable speaking 
which went into them. Even those who know German well enough 
to insist upon a uniform Hanoverian accent, and who may have 
been occasionally nettled by the Saxon, Bavarian, Berlin and Russo- 
Silesian variants which clashed with so much Viennese, had to re- 
mark upon the ease of listening, the lack of mumbling and bellow- 
ing from beyond the vasty stage. 

The Century is—at least, once was—notorious for its difficult 
acoustics. Yet these Germans, without a single descent to mouthy 
diction or to a shovelling process of enunciation, were to be heard 
and distinctly understood from every furthest cranny of the house. 
They were not only audible, they were appreciable, in all they 
said. I am not expert enough to know their system of voice place- 
ment; but, whatever it is, they have all studied it well. They have 
all graduated into speakers who need neither wring their vocal 
cords nor split the roofs of their mouths nor suffer mad rushes of 
diction towards the teeth. And it is not one sound-wave more un- 
natural to speak as well as this than to let the voice waver and 
wander noseward or floorward, as our own actors seem to feel all 
voices really must. Maybe our actors are not so purposeful and 
aware as I imply. Maybe they feel no responsibility in the matter 
at all. Maybe—who knows?—the idea of deliberate voice training 
for the quaint sake of being positively, easily, pleasantly heard has 
never entered the noddles of most of them. But, more likely, they 
do intentionally heave their voices overboard to drown them in an 
atmosphere of haphazard, everyday talk. Likeliest of all, they do 
keep as far as they can away from the vox organum Shakespeare em- 
ploys, in order to achieve, instead, the listless, narrow notes that 
modern kitchen comedy wants. 

This is the excuse of the lazy. The actor who chuckles at the 
critics for their rapt praise of Alexander Moissi’s voice when he 
played Oberon challenged them to wait until Moissi would play 
something less oratorical and fancy-dressed. Then his eloquence 
would trample the text down, his almost singing line of speech 
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would sound ridiculously formal and out-moded, etc. Having heard 
Moissi’s Oswald abroad, I could take up that challenge at once. 
Moissi is his voice’s master, not its slave. He loses none of its 
amazement, its kindling quality, when he ceases to soar with it and 
binds it to the cold, austere spirit of an Ibsen text. For that mat- 
ter, it was in Ghosts—which, alas, he will not play here—that 
Moissi did the most remarkable thing I have ever heard a human 
accomplish with his voice. In the end, when reason ceased to shape 
the words, and the brain’s last threads were snapping, the voice 
itself rotted utterly away. It made no sly, obtrusive change of 
pitch; it played no shrill trick of the theatre; but, suddenly, aw- 
fully, without warning or whimpering, it had become the voice of 
the corrupted, thick with scum of dissolution, silly and unendur- 
able, droolling through slack, stricken lips, the voice of the less 
than living from the mouth of the worse than dead. It would be 
perverse to blame all this unforgettable instant on Moissi’s voice. 
Yet, without the voice—Moissi’s voice—it could not have been. 

We have lately fostered here a school of leading ladies who put 
their whole powers for eloquence on broken syllables and strangled 
pauses. It is refreshing, once in a while, to have just this effect of 
a feeling too great for easy speech, of situations striking the speaker 
almost dumb, of reliance on silences too terrible to be transposed 
into smooth, tidy talk. Refreshing, yes, once in a while. Used more 
often than that—and as often as these several most popular ac- 
tresses do use it—it becomes a tremendously tedious and shabby 
device. It is simply the old game of “playing against the role”, 
and of throwing the author completely over for the stage-manager. 
The ladies who do this are a danger to any play. For the sake of 
a weighted agony of unintelligible exclamations and long sighs they 
heave the script out of the window. It is interesting to note that 
almost every play in which such selfish voicelessness has been dis- 
played in the last three years retired from public performance 
within a month. 

If such unconscionable carelessness is going to prevail among 
our speaking actors, then we might as well have done with the 
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spoken drama. It is infinitely more pleasant to see the play upon 
the screen with an accompaniment of good orchestral music than 
to have it on the stage with an interruption of meagre and only 
half understood voices. After all, the voice is, now more than 
ever, the justification for the species of theatre which relies three- 
quarters on speaking. We cannot perpetuate the spoken drama 
without preserving the art of the voice. How to preserve it I leave 
to the professors to decide. If our Actors’ Equity were a thorough 
guild, in the old-fashioned way of guilds, it would have pride 
enough in the profession of acting to insist upon a certain appren- 
ticeship, with graduation to full privileges only after the member 
had proved himself capable. And the prime capability of any 
actor is to be heard with pleasure and to be understood with ease. 


THE UNIVERSAL ACTRESS 
(From “Don Juan’s Notebook’) 


A man can, drunk or sober, face a fact, 
But every woman thinks that she can act: 
In life there is no doubt all women can,— 
The world, their stage, their chief spectator, Man; 
They weep, they love, they hate, they laugh, they preen— 
With God to prompt, with Fate, to shift the scene! 
Harry Kemp. 
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By MARY AUSTIN 


T is only by keeping in mind that primitive drama was con- 

cerned with getting things done, and had nothing to do with 

story telling that any satisfactory theory of the origin of stage 
setting can be arrived at. Drama began as magic; as a communal 
performance for persuading the Universe, under any one of its special 
aspects, to work together for the advantage of mankind. It was com- 
munal in as much as the good of the community as a whole was 
sought, and both actors and spectators were participants. The per- 
formance was rhythmic, since rhythm was an early, empirically dis- 
covered method of raising the voltage of group desire. It concerned 
both gods and men, or if not gods, the invisible Forces which were 
afterward symbolized as godhead; incalculable, except as they were 
believed to be alive toward men, and communicable. And this, under 
whatever shape of the moment, is the function of good drama today; 
to raise the spiritual voltage of the group, to bring the people into 
sympathetic communion with the Powers, and thus explicate and in- 
form the particular human need that the occasion shows forth. It is 
in this shape that primitive drama can still be seen going on before 
the “medicine-lodge”, around the kiva, in Amerindian villages of 
our Southwest. 

The act to be dramatically performed is always one of supreme 
necessity; that the rain may fall, that game may multiply, that the 
tribe may increase, sickness be taken away and the arrows of the 
enemy be turned aside. The community is present in whichever of 
its aspects is most under consideration, as male or female, as hunter, 
warrior, farmer, housebuilder, giver of bread. The Powers—after- 
ward deified—were thought of as present in spirit, but were brought 
closer to the actors by being symbolized, in the phallus, the corn-ear, 
the bow, later by masked impersonators. Man’s helpers also appeared 
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as friendly animals or as the spirits of his ancestors. Still later, when 
the gods themselves had been specialized and named, the community 
began to appear not as mankind but as particular men, as Oedipus, 
Hamlet, Oswald, and the aspiration—or the handicap to be removed 
—signalized as the madness of Orestes, the nose of Cyrano, the beauty 
of Melisande. 

All of these phases of dramatic presentation had either appeared 
or been strongly shadowed forth while drama was still primitive; 
that is to say while movement, color and melody were taking the place 
that was later occupied by dialogue. This was also before architec- 
ture could render any aid, and the play was performed before the 
huts or tents of the wild tribe. In this period man himself was the 
only dramatic vehicle. Accordingly he set himself as the stage, the 
primary object of all stage setting being to isolate the act, to give it 
cogency and attract the sympathetic attention of the Powers. So man 
painted himself black to signalize the Earth Power, red and yellow 
for summer and the sun, turquoise for the sky, or black and white to 
personate the spirits of the ancestors. Further, he added ornaments 
and painted or worked designs of appropriate symbol on his skin or 
his clothing. Very soon he began to isolate the place in which the 
drama took place; before the tribal altar, on the High-place Shrine, 
or merely within a sacred precinct variously marked out. Always 
having it in mind to make an urgent, an unmistakable showing of 
what he aspired to have or be. 

For this is the true use of drama, to make a Showing of Life, that 
life may be bettered thereby. Thus in the Rain Dance at Sia, men, 
women and children make a showing of themselves and their desire, 
“that the corn come up; that the people grow strong; that the people 
have bread to complete the path of life.” In like manner What Price 
Glory? makes a showing of war, that the people may be saved from 
this madness, The Silver Cord makes a showing of obsessive mother- 
love, and Abie’s Irish Rose a showing of the folly of race prejudice. 

In primitive times man supposed none but the gods able to help 
life very much. Therefore all drama was what is called religious. 
It was designed to further the action of men, and so induce the 
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An Indian setting and record of the Corn Dance 
as painted by Ma-pe-we of the Sia Pueblo. As a 
dance of the summer it is lighted by a summer sun, 
and its dancers, who are painted in turquoise and 
vellow, carry the emblems of the summer clans. 
Cumulus clouds, rain, melons, squashes and grow- 
ing corn indicate the fruitful season. At each side 
the kivas, or ceremonial chambers, are being used 
by the Koshare, or ancestral spirits, who assist the 
dancers. 





























With an intuitive eye for simplicity, a modern 

Indian paints his conception of an appropriate 

setting for the Eagle Dance. ‘The rainbow t 
forms an enframing arch, and the clouds, the 

stepped horizon, and the earth magic under- 

foot are indicated in the most naive and telling 
conventionalization. 
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sympathetic activity of the gods. Along this line all stage setting de- 
veloped. It is not in the earliest stages representative, what is mod- 
ernly called “realistic”, but suggestive. The Papago, before making 
himself gloriously drunk with sahuaro wine as a way of insuring a 
wet year, fences in the drinking place with “cloud callers”, strings 
of feathers. The Pueblo dancer will sometimes outline near the 
dancing place, a “god home” in blue cornmeal, or the Navajo erect, 
for the accommodation of the Yei, a “dark circle of boughs”, within 
which they and the Navajo may meet. But the Navajo did even better. 
He painted in the floor of the medicine hogan or on the open dancing 
floor, a sand picture of the sacred story which gave rise to his ritual, 
as bird catchers spread lime on boughs. 

When the sand painting is woven into a blanket, as frequently 
happens, and hung upon the wall of the Medicine hogan, its relation 
to stage setting is immediately apparent. It is also from this point 
that we can definitely begin to spin the threads that connect Amerind 
drama with what we know of the origins of classic drama in Greece. 
It has been said that aboriginal drama is not concerned with telling 
a story. But there is always a story concerned with the play. It is the 
story of how the ceremonial which is displayed in the dance-drama 
was originally received by man. Always it is supposed to have been 
taught to an individual by the Surpassing-Beings, by his totem animal 
or by one of the animal helpers of primitive man. Sometimes it comes 
in dreams as the answer to prayer, or in the trance vision of the 
neophyte, but more often it is given at the end of an adventure with 
the Surpassing-Ones. It is, in fact, the precious essence of an experi- 
ence, preserved in song and dance and ritual, remedial for condi- 
tions similar to those that called it forth. In the earliest forms, the 
ritualistic acts and the lyrics or chorals of which the ceremonial is 
composed, are simply shorthand notations of the story, the story itself 
being utterly unintelligible to the uninstructed onlooker. To the 
performers, however, the story has been revealed by the priests, or 
it has formed part of the childhood instruction of every member of 
the tribe, and serves to explain the ceremonial as the story of the 
Nativity explains the Christmas tree to the modern child. Ask your- 
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self how much you would guess of the Christ story if, with no other 
preparation, you suddenly stumbled upon a group of people singing 
around an evergreen tree hung with gifts and candles, and over it a 
tinsel representation of a star, and you will realize how little can 
be guessed of the origin of an aboriginal dance-drama at the first 
seeing. You might even suppose in the first case, that the chubby, 
masked personage in red, with long white whiskers, found distribut- 
ing the gifts, to be the deity worshipped in this fashion. So you 
might suppose an explanation of the Navajo Yabetchi which would 
be wide of the true story of the young man who was stolen by the 
Utes, and in escaping endured an Odyssey of mythical experiences 
in the House of the Rock Crystal, or the Rainbow, or behind the 
Dark Curtain of the Doorway of the Dawn. And having returned 
home the young man found that his own tribe no longer smelled good 
to him, whereupon his spiritual guide, Elder Brother, taught him 
the Yabetchi ritual as a means of restoring him to normal condition. 
But if you were versed in Navajo symbolism and pictography, you 
would guess from the accompanying sand painting as much about 
the play as used to be conveyed by one of George Bernard Shaw’s 
prefaces, or earlier, by such notations as “Towers of Illium in the 
distance” or “Windsor Castle at the right”. It interested me to recall 
last year, on seeing Robert Edmond Jones’ designs for a jazz ballet, 
that Mr. Jones was directly acquainted with aboriginal art. His 
method of treating the mechanical background of an amusement park 
was very much in the Navajo manner, making allowance for the fact 
that the Navajo is obliged to spread his stage setting flat on the 
ground, and his medium is colored sands gathered painstakingly from 
the Painted Desert. 

The connection here with Greek Drama is not so instantly per- 
ceived. The bulk of Amerind drama is in the condition of Greek 
drama at about 600 B.C. when historical account of its evolution 
was first taken. It was composed of ritual acts, dancing and singing, 
without dialogue; it was confined to one place the locus of which 
was signalized by the presence of an altar or shrine or other sacred 
index; it depended wholly on body painting and costume for its ex- 
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planatory setting. But the most advanced Amerind drama introduces 
dialogue between the members of the chorus, or between them and a 
priest or masked personator of the gods. Examples of this can be 
observed in the dance of The Emergence at San Felipe, The Snake 
Dance or Flute Ceremony in the Hopi pueblos, and many of the 
Zufii dances. This means that in the most primitive forms of Greek 
and Amerind drama the story does not appear, but the ritual is ad- 
dressed to conditions affecting the community, similar to those in 
which the ritual arose. But little by little the story emerges, until in 
the best examples of Greek drama it is the story that makes the play. 
A precisely similar evolution is demonstrable in the case of Mexican 
aborigina! drama. The identity of the two processes appears beyond 
question. In classic drama Thespis is credited with having intro- 
duced actors into the dance-drama of Athens; but I strongly suspect 
that Thespis merely improved upon and formalized a tendency which 
he had discovered developing naturally in Attic drama. 

It is necessary to recall so much of the history of classic drama 
because it has been supposed that the stage, that is a raised platform 
for the speaker, was introduced by the Greek tragedians merely in 
order that the speaker might be better heard. I also suspect that this 
was not so much the case as that the locus of the play had been modi- 
fied by the temple which had arisen over the shrine or at one side of 
the sacred precinct. So long as the fetishes and sacred symbols of 
the tribe were housed in a tent of skins or a hut of boughs there could 
be no stage other than the ground on which the audience stood and 
the dancers performed. When there was a temple or kiva within 
which the more sacred mysteries were performed, its portico or steps 
would naturally provide a standing ground for actors issuing from its 
recesses. This can be seen in the Hopi dances as the Snake Priests or 
the Katchinas come and go from kisi and kiva. It is more than likely 
that the rigid stone stage of classic drama originated in the equally 
rigid temple portico, as it can be shown to have originated among 
Amerinds south of the United States line. Also it is suggested that 
the Greek habit of having all acts of violence take place behind the 
stage originated in a previous habit of having sacrifices and other 
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mysteries take place within the cellar or temple proper, out of sight 
of, or at least somewhat removed from, the crowd.* 

On this assumption, which in the case of Amerind drama is simple 
fact, the altar and wall decorations of the temple or kiva become 
part of the stage setting. As these are dictated by the particular cult 
being celebrated, details would be tedious. The one thing that can 
be said of all these settings is that they are invariably suggestive rather 
than representative. They resemble, making allowance for the primi- 
tive vocabulary of art, what Robert Edmond Jones tried to do once 
in an ultra “modern” setting for Macbeth; what was done by Covar- 
rubias in Androcles and the Lion with a stylized painted curtain for 
a jungle background. 

This was the evolution of stage setting in the drama which re- 
mained religious in character and became tragedy in Europe. But 
stage setting for drama which was modulated into comedy, proceeded 
along realistic lines; its setting was representative or, at the outside, 
tended toward caricature. From the earliest times comedy seems 
to have been used as a social corrective, and was in the hands of 
societies or at least of persons as official and as sacred in character 
as any other. But the comedy “business”, necessarily objective, be- 
comes inevitably realistic. Among Amerinds, however, it was never 
divorced from that economy of means which distinguishes all their 
art, the innate capacity for occupying space without filling it. In 
setting the stage for a Pueblo comedy the absolute article for label- 
ing place or period is invariably selected. Once I saw an impromptu 
farce involving Apache and Keres tribes, in which the Apache coun- 
try was indicated by three well placed yuccas, while ten feet away 
the Keres domain was perfectly characterized by a selection of a 
single young pine tree. When it became necessary to indicate the 
camp of the white man this was done beyond doubt by a scattering 
of several rusty tin cans. On another occasion a camp of archeologists 
was successfully located by an old bone and a few potsherds and an 
imitation phonograph horn. Extremely clever animal representations 
are managed for comedy, while for the sacred dances only animal 





* Gesture in Primitive Drama by Mary Austin, Theatre Arts, Vol. XI, No. 8. 
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A painting, by Ma-pe-we of the Sia Pueblo, of a background 
for a summer scene as it might appear in the kiva. The doe and 
the two fawns represent the desired increase of wild game, and 
have a distinct bearing in the scene, because, according to a 
Pueblo myth, young deer drop from the clouds during August. 
Here, as in the Eagle Dance, a rainbow frames the artist’s com- 
position. The bulging clouds and the conventionalized rain 
are symbols of the hope which the drama expresses for this arid 
summer month. The small structures below are “earth altars” 
and may also refer to the stepped horizon of the mesa country. 














Scenery in the sands of time. Instead of 
relying on any of the upright devices of 
the White Man’s theatre, which display 
stage settings and make them serve as back- 
grounds to a drama, the Navajo Indians 
perform the “ritual of the three Yei,” 
around a symbolical sand painting. By re- 
versing the page the three Yei, to whom 
the ritual is dedicated, can be seen holding 
in their outstretched hands the symbols of 
their power. 
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masks and symbolic body paintings are used, along with feathers 
which have always a prayerful significance. In Pueblo drama the 
complete absence of feathers in costume or setting would positively 
indicate the comedy character. 

One aspect of primitive comedy, if better understood, might throw 
a helpful light on the vexed problem of the “sex” play. Many 
primitive plays have to do with fructification of crops, of wild game, 
of the mothers of the tribe. And to the primitive mind both reverence 
and laughter are indispensable concomitants of success. A fructifica- 
tion ceremony entered into as a sacrament is not less acceptable to 
the tribes than a fructification comedy which can be uproariously 
laughed at. The sort of sex play which can only be sniggered at or 
suffered in uneasy silence is never seen in Amerindian camps. It is 
exclusively served to “civilized audiences.” 

I am sure that the distinction is a sound one, that an attitude 
toward sex which is of unbroken solemnity is as degenerate as an 
attitude of uniform salaciousness. The probabilities are that our own 
difficulties about the whole problem of sex drama arise out of our 
being so largely bemused by sex obsessions that we do not any more 
know what aspects of sex ought to be taken seriously and what can 
be best corrected with whips of laughter. Any sex suggestion or 
symbol, even the sexual act itself, if done in the presence of the gods, 
is permissible in aboriginal drama. If done only for or by the people 
it must be treated humorously. 
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By MARYA MANNES 


And Director Bracciotti is fed on Chianti and Pink Pork. 
And the seven children Bracciotti are white and wan; wan 
and wanting a mother. Their tights are holey. 

Allez-oup! Thin thing, the youngest, in streaked cyclamen tights, 
rises on stick-like arms on the hand of her father Bracciotti. “Smile 
at Pappa!” shouts Bracciotti. The thin thing stretches her impov- 
erished mouth. “Allez-oup/” (Bracciotti, laughing). Down jumps 
the Weazened, noiseless, pointing her toes on the sawdust. “J kiss 
you, I kiss you!” quavers the mouth, and thin arms arabesque. 
(Kisses are blown into the smoke.) “ALLEZ-OUP!” 

Crack of the whip, Pit-Pit the clown grimaces, breathing obscen- 
ity from a rubber mouth. Turns somersaults. Nine little curs run 
out, in bonnets. “HOOPLA!” cries Pit-Pit. Little mongrels skip to 
little chairs and sit. “Hoop-la/” squeaks Pit-Pit. 

Interlude; /ittle dog drags pot from cabinet and sits. 

Cages brought on, and stench. In the smoky yellow a Hyena 
drags its nethers on the ochre dust, snarling. Foam from its hydro- 
phobial maw, and round eyes lightless. “Allez-oup/’ LA 
PALINA! Woman in scarlet and yellow shawl in the cage, 
snarling “Carramba, marrrumba, brrrra-a-a-ccia!” cracking her 
whip across the hyena’s froth, frothing. Woman with hydro- 
phobial maw and scarlet hyena snarling and stinking in the ochre 
smoke. Allez-oup/ 

Second Bracciotti, a boy with a head by Theotocopuli the Greek, 
springs in the glare. Long tights of rose washed into greyness 
hanging on length. “HOOP-LA!” roars genial father. Blanching 
the boy swings up to trapeze, and rose tights fade in the dusk of 
the tent-peak, but the face shines, sweating. He turns and turns 
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Gant Die the circus wagons, and gold, and red lions ROAR. 


CIRCUS 


and turns, wheeling. “Allez-oup/” he cries, and drops to the saw- 
dust. Long arms wave kisses to the mob, and Bracciotti grins. 
“Allez-oup!” says he. 

Then, with the BLARE OF BRASS, the CLOWNS. CLOWNS 
and clowns, all rubber-mouthed with shoe-button eyes, and crack- 
ling. Cartwheels and squealing and Bracciotti cracking his whip 
at their heels) “Hooplat HOOPLA!” Around and AROUND 
and AROUND), jumping and rolling. Behind chalk-whiteness and 
the button eyes, the pallor of six of the Bracciotti lies. The clowns 
arise and describe grotesqueries in the smoky glare, bowing. “They 
kiss you, they kiss youl” roars crimson-coated father. 

Scarlet the circus-wagons and gold; and red lions ROAR. And 
Director Bracciotti is fed on Chianti and Pink Pork. But the 
seven children Bracciotti are white and wan—warmed by the love 
of a red-shawled, laughing hyena. 





Two clowns, drawn by Jo Mielziner 
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“THEATRE” AS I SEE IT 


Or the Play’s the Thing 
By JOHN VAN DRUTEN 


HAVE before me a book entitled Theatre, being a collection of 

“Essays on the Arts of the Theatre,” reprinted from the publica- 

tion in which these lines will, I hope, appear. Leaving aside the 
fact that it is one of the most attractive volumes, with its decorative cover 
and jacket and its 44 illustrations, that has ever come my way, and that 
I have got quite a considerable amount of pride and satisfaction out of 
walking about with it under my arm, or leaving it lying around my room 
in carelessly conspicuous places to impress my friends with the sort of 
thing I read, there is quite a lot that I want to say about it. It has 
stirred me to an almost unusual amount of mental exercise; it has alarmed, 
irritated, disturbed and stimulated me. 

The most controversial thing about it is its title: Theatre, a glamorous 
word, the mere sight of which will always attract my attention to a printed 
page, carrying with it all its associations of the yellow glow of foot- 
lights on the curtain-tabs, the romance of the spotlight, the lure of make- 
up, and the mystery of stage doors and the “behind the scenes.” That 
is, subconsciously, what theatre means to me, an adolescent, stage-struck 
point of view perhaps, but fundamental in anyone who cares or works for 
the theatre. Its principal appeal, its ultimate hold, is its glamour, the 
quality that compensates for all the disappointment, disillusion and heart- 
ache that are part of the wages of its devotees, the quality that illumin- 
ated that most glorious and ridiculous of all theatres, the theatre of 
Vincent Crummles. Nowhere, I think, in all literature has the essential 
quality of the theatre been captured as on that Portsmouth stage where 
Miss Snevellicci and Mr. Folair and Miss Belvawney and the Infant 
Phenomenon and the rest of that immortal troupe kept themselves 
radiantly alive on the sheer smell of grease-paint. It is this quality that 
I find somewhat lacking in the present book, which deals with the ‘‘arts 
of the theatre” and aims at ‘Soatiallion the American theatre idea,” 
a theory of the American theatre at its possible best. ‘‘From its top,” 
the Editor writes, ‘we believe you can see a far way along the road 
ahead.” I believe I can, and that is what frightens me. Let me make 
it clear that my approach to the book is that of the playwright and, as 
such, prejudiced. The book affects me a little as a volume of essays on 
Jurisprudence affects a practical lawyer. He looks for the law as he knows 





* Theatre. Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs. Little, Brown (see page 76). 
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it in its application to life and finds it nowhere. So I, as the practicing 
playwright, find the theatre as I know and love it, curiously lost in a 
visionary Academy of all the Arts. 

All the Arts have their place in the theatre—that is the contention of 
this book. All must contribute to the perfect whole; too long have dance, 
design, lighting and architecture been neglected on the Anglo-Saxon stage; 
the playwright and the players have had it all their own way. And now 
here they come trooping in, each with a section of essays to itself, al- 
though it is true that the “Playwright and the Drama”’ section can count 
six articles, which is one more than is devoted to any one other of the 
arts of the theatre. That discovery has comforted me not a little, for 
the book is certainly one to give the dramatist a bad inferiority complex, 
to inflict him with persecution mania at the hands of the designer, the 
electrician and the wardrobe mistress. After all these articles on Scene 
Design, Negro Dance, Indian Rites, and Puppet Theatres I should, but 
for a firm grip on my mental balance, be looking for the articles on 
Scene Shifting, Drawing Room Recitations, Juggling and Performing 
Fleas. Perhaps my mental grip is not so firm after all; I find myself 
fleeing from these pages as something of a shouting reactionary, hysteri- 
cally crying ‘““What about the poor playwright? The Robots of the 
theatre have rebelled and are overpowering him’’! counting over again 
and again the six articles devoted to the playwright and shaking enthu- 
siastic hands of welcome with Mr. Ivor Brown in his sane, protective, 
warning, if conservative article, The Dramatist in Danger. Mr. Brown, 
too, is scared. He sees the dramatist “reduced to be a scribe-in-waiting 
for the empurpled regisseur.” When he describes Gordon Craig’s 
Hamlet as a “Hamlet without the Prince’ I nod my head in eager agree- 
ment and think of my recent experience of 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
which was Reinhardt’s dream, not Shakespeare’s, with about a fifth of 
the play and its exquisite poetry cut, for Mendelssohn and Tilli Lésch 
to replace with their music and dances. 

But this is verging on hysteria, the hysteria of the man who sees him- 
self losing his job. Let me retreat to the firmer ground whence [ started, 
the title of this book—Theatre, and let me for a moment discuss termin- 
ology. I have a sneaking suspicion that the whole crux of the matter 
lies there, that what I am interested in is not Theatre, but the Drama. 
And yet, a significant phrase creeps into my mind, the phrase “good 
theatre,” a phrase worth examining. We use it to describe certain types 
of situation, dramatic handling and dramas, such as the second-act cur- 
tains of Burlesque and The Vortex, the general faintly artificial pitch of 
such a play as Coquette or the vivid over-heightened melodramatics of 
White Cargo. I think for the most part we use it of something that has 
been transposed from its natural key up to the higher register of the 
emotional stage, of something that stirs us emotionally, while it does not 
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entirely satisfy our sense of truth. We say that a play is a poor one, 
or “not really a good play,” but ‘damned good theatre,” meaning that 
while aesthetically we feel it to be false, we have been excited by it. While 
both music and dancing can contribute to “good theatre” they cannot 
alone constitute it. The Russian Ballet can be thrilling and enchanting 
to a degree, but no one, surely, would use the phrase “good theatre” of 
Petrouschka or Le Pas D’Acier, any more than of Pavlova, Yvette Guil- 
bert or Ruth Draper. They may be entertainment, but they are not 
theatre—to be that, they must bear relation to a drama, to me the sine 
qua non of the theatre. 

That is the whole point. The theatre to me is the theatre of the play- 
wright. It is to this that it has been developed or whittled down, according 
to your point of view, as Cloyd Head and Mary Gavin point out in their 
article The Unity of Production. Dance, lighting, music and design 
all fall into their places in this theatre as subsidiary to the drama, how- 
ever much they may be a part of it. Rosamond Gilder in her article 
New Forms for Old, a cri d’ennui at the “well-made play,” begs passion- 
ately for what one is tempted to call the ‘‘badly-made play” and asks for 
a drama that is at once a bit of tragedy, a bit of vaudeville, a bit of 
jazz, a bit of farce, a bit of poetry, a bit of everything. While such 
a prospect frightens me, I am willing to face it. Too often is the expres- 
sionist drama a mere excuse for incompetent technique and slovenly think- 
ing, but still it is theatre, theatre in my sense, the theatre of the drama- 
tist, however wild and woolly. But the other theatre, the theatre where 
the playwright turns in a mere script-scenario for painters, crank directors, 
electricians and ballet-masters to play with, that is where I plant my fore- 
feet and refuse to budge. 

Understand me, please. I do not for one moment say that that is 
what this book is asking for. All that I have written is inspired by fear, 
fear lest the drama be forgotten in this new theatre of all the arts. The 
good director, the good designer can only be of service to the drama- 
tist, that I know; it is of the possibilities of expansion of their new-found 
powers that I am afraid. Your star-actress whom you meet at tea will 
tell you that she loves the theatre, that it is not the part that matters 
to her, but the play; perhaps she means it, but we know what happens 
at rehearsal. Just so do I feel about these other servants of the drama, 
“honored servants of the author” as Mr. Brown calls them. 

This book presents a dream of a finer theatre, a wider theatre, a more 
Catholic theatre than we have yet known. My theatre, the theatre of 
the playwright, of the spoken drama is only one of its constituents. It 
is for that that I have made my plea and, in conclusion, let me, at the 
very least, indulge in some measure of self-congratulation that, in all 
my passionate enthusiasm, I have throughout refrained from once saying, 


“the play’s the thing.” 
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During the present season New York will have the chance of seeing 
Faust in three different productions, for each of which the services of 
a distinguished designer has been enlisted. Of these, Joseph Urban’s 
setting for Gounod’s opera is well known to audiences at the Metro- 
politan. What Lee Simonson will do with the Theatre Guild’s 
production of the first part of Goethe’s drama is still unknown. 
Above, however, is a street scene from the Gounod opera, which 
Robert Edmond Jones has designed for the American Opera Com- 
pany, a new organization which will play opera in English at the 
Gallo Theatre. 














The Garden Scene in Faust as designed by Robert Edmond Jones 
for the forthcoming production of Gounod’s opera by the American 
Opera Company. This organization, which is a newcomer in the 
ranks of American opera, is under the direction of Vladimir Rosing. 
Its background has been in Rochester, with the Eastman School of 
Music. Last spring it played with great success a week of opera in 
English at the Guild Theatre, when the Guild moved Pygmalion 
to Philadelphia. During the past summer it has been at Gloucester, 
where it has worked steadily on perfecting its productions and en- 
larging its repertory. Now it comes to New York to play opera in 
English at comparatively low prices at a theatre especially adapted. 
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ATCHER HUGHES of Columbia University, who introduced 
Professor Frederick Koch and his Carolina Playmakers to their 
first New York audience at Earl Hall this month, spoke of drama 

as being the most important export of North Carolina at the present time. 
Lula Vollmer’s Sun-up, Hatcher Hughes’ own Hell-Bent Fer Heaven, and 
the whole range of Carolina folk-plays, including practically the entire work 
of Paul Green, substantiate his statement. There is nothing than can 
represent Carolina better to the people of other states, near and far, 
than the record of her own people in the comic and the tragic moments 
of their living and their history. There is nothing that does represent 
them better—no product of the soil or of the machine than the contribu- 
tion the Carolina Playmakers are making. The three plays on the 
New York program, The Scuffletown Outlaws, a drama of the Lowrie 
gang, by William Norment Cox, Fixin’s, a tragedy of a tenant farm 
woman, by Paul and Erma Green, On Dixon’s Porch, a comedy of a 
country courtship, by Wilbur Stout and Ellen Lay, were well chosen to 
show the range of the material and to test the skill of the company. The 
playwriting, acting and directing are all amateur, in its best sense; 
which means that it is not only sincere and intelligent, but directed to 
the play’s best ends. Much of it, moreover, like the writing of The 
Scuffletown Outlaws, or the acting of William Norment Cox and Hubert 
Heftner, was skilful enough to stand beside the professional without fear 
of comparison. This fact however is not really of much importance, since 
relating their work to the work of the professional theatre is beside the 
intention of this special group who are devoting themselves to the recrea- 
tion of a dramatic folk-material and the development of an audience for 
folk-plays. This eighteenth tour of the Playmakers and their gay and 
well-loaded theatre truck extends through hirtecn cities and towns of 
Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and New York. So they broaden their 
range each year. 


The Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre, in Chicago, which 
opened its season with Alexander Dumas’ swash-buckling melodrama, 
The Tower of Nesle and followed it with a revival of its deserved] 
popular production of Juno and the Paycock, recently produced L. W. 
Vedrenne’s Outbreak, ‘“‘for the first time on any stage.” To those who 
remember what the Vedrenne-Barker management of the Court Theatre 
in London meant to the English theatrical Renaissance at the beginning 
of the century, Vedrenne needs no introduction as a theatre name. L. W. 
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Vedrenne is a younger member of that same distinguished theatre fam- 
ily and has written, in Outbreak, a melodrama that, like The Deluge, 
and Glory Hallelujah, deals with human behavior when the end of the 
world is at hand. This time it is an English house party that reverts to 
type instead of a collection of down-and-outers. Of the production, which 

hitford Kane directed and in which he acted, Ashton Stevens had this 
to say in the Chicago Herald and Examiner. ‘Sex, as modern drama 
knows it, may be said to have entered the Goodman for the first time 
last night, and to say that the Goodmanites, on both sides of the foot- 
lights, enjoyed it would be a mild statement. They loved it. Who 
doesn’t, when the playwriter and the playactor know their ice?...A 
spotty play spottily acted, Outbreak, but one of the most interesting ever 
staged in this loveliest of our lakeside theatres. By all means include it 


in your Christmas shopping.” 


Far from the routine path of so many Little Theatre programmes, on 
which Broadway successes are duplicated ad infinitum, was Marion Craig 
Wentworth’s production of three American Indian Plays from Manito 
Masks, by Hartley Alexander at the dedication of the Tahoe Tavern 
Tamarack Theatre in California. Writing of the production, the cor- 
respondent of The Christian Science Monitor says, ““The plays are replete 
with beauty and are amazing in their resemblance to ancient European 
forms and narratives. Carved Woman. is a strange blending of the Greek 
tales of Pygmalion and Galatea and Orpheus and Euridice. The Weeper 
has all the elements of the Greek classics, particularly in the scenes remin- 
iscent of Orestes and the Furies. The play even has a chanting chorus, 
composed of two Indian chieftains, who tell the audience of the swift tale 
of vengeance and remorse. 

‘The outstanding play of the group is His-V oice-Is-a-Whisper, a tale 
of an Indian warrior who, killed at the moment of triumph on the battle- 
field, is unable to leave the earth and seeks to return with his triumphant 
comrades to the home-lodge that he may take part in the dance of vic- 
tory. In this play full of war songs and cries, punctuated with dances 
and drum beats, the great beauty of American Indian lore is evident. 

“Mrs. Wentworth selected Francis Josef Hickson to play the leading 
roles. Trained in the University of California under Evalyn Thomas 
in the Greek and English classics he was able to carry over this unusual 
background for the present delineations. He appeared in 1924 as guest 
artist at the Stanford production of Sophocles’ dipus Rex.” 


Speaking of the American Indian, mention should be made of the pro- 
duction of William Ellery Leonard’s Red Bird. a drama of Wisconsin 
history in four acts, at the Pasadena Community Playhouse. As Alex- 
ander Inglis pointed out in Star News (Pasadena), “The Little Theatre 
movement has a greater function in modern experience than the mere 
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staging of popularly successful plays. . . . . The higher aims of the move- 
ment call for experimentation, development and the creation of a new 
dramatic taste. . . . I like Red Bird because somewhere deep within my 
heart I understand the sad tragedy that came to that young Indian Chief 
in the days when the world was pressing hard about his soul. . . . And 
I like it because the Community Players have staged the work with a 
marvellous beauty of setting, precision of acting, and loveliness of de- 
sign.” As a footnote to last month’s extended note on the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse, it is interesting to bring their record up to date 
with the schedule they announce for the coming season, which includes: 

A Royal Family, by Robert Marshall, White Wings, by Philip Barry, 
Ibsen’s 4n Enemy of the People, Tea for Three, by Roi Cooper McGrue, 
Joseph and His Brethren, by Louis N. Parker, Why Not?, ty Jesse Lynch 
Williams, The King’s Henchman, by Edna St. Vincent Millay, Man and 
Superman, Getting Married, and Great Catherine, by George Bernard 
Shaw, Peter Ibbetson, by George Du Maurier, The Mikado, by Gilbert 
and Sullivan, Aren’t We All?, by Frederick Lonsdale, The Guardsman, 
by Franz Molnar. Luria or Pippa Passes, by Robert Browning, The 
Faithful, by John Masefield, Hindle Wakes, by Stanley Houghton, The 
Red Robe, by Eugene Brieux, The Three Sisters, by Tchekov, The Ship, by 
St. John Ervine, Herod, by Stephen Phillips, Yellow Sands, by Eden and 
Adelaide Phillpotts, The Trojan Woman, by Euripides, Spread Eagle, by 
Charles Brooks. 


Frederic H. McConnell has outlined for the Cleveland Playhouse ten 
new productions and eight revivals all planned for the main theatre, while 
six special productions, including Schnitzler’s The Green Cockatoo and 
Shaw’s Great Catherine, O’Neill’s The Great God Brown, Strindberg’s The 
Father, a children’s play, and the Hippolytus of Euripides, will be made 
in the small theatre in the Playhouse. As it stands, with its production 
dates and its shift in repertory, Mr. McConnell’s list makes its own com- 
ment on him as a director, his Playhouse as a theatre unit, and Cleveland 
as a theatre city. The schedule reads: 


Sept. 5-11—Arms and the Man, Shaw 

Sept. 13-25—The Jest, Benelli 

Sept. 28-Oct. 9—The Skin Game. Gals- 
worthy 

Oct. 12-23—-The Brothers Karamazov, Dos- 
toevsky-Copeau 

Oct. 24-30—The Skin Game or Arms and 
the Man 

Nov. 2-13—Our Betters, Maugham 

Nov. 16-27—Beggar on Horseback, Kauf- 
mann and Connelly 

Nov. 30-Dec. 11—Granite, Dane—or The 
Tomb of Unknown Soldier—Raynol 

Dec. 12-18—Our Betters 

Dec. 19-27—March Hares, Gribble 

Dec. 30-Jan. 8—School for Scandal, Sheridan 


Jan. 11-22—Anne Pedersdotter, Wiers-Jens- 
sen and Masefield 

Jan. 25-Feb. 5—Misalliance, Shaw or The 
Man with a Load of Mischief, Dukes 

Feb. 6-12—School for Scandal 

Feb. 24-Mar. 7—Macbeth, Shakespeare 

Mar. 9-15—Doctor Faustus, Marlowe 

Mar. 16-25—Much Ado About Nothing 

Mar. 28-Apr. 8—King Lear, Shakespeare 

Apr. 11-22—White Wings, Barry 

Apr. 25-May 6—Lady from the Sea, Ibsen 

May 9-20—Caesar and Cleopatra, Shaw 

May 23-June 3—Right You Are if You 
Think So, Pirandello 

June 8-July 1st—The Yellow Jacket, Hazel- 
ton and Benrimo 
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EXPERIMENT AT VASSAR 


6 Bsr play is Tchekov’s Marriage Proposal, set first in the realistic manner for 
which it was obviously written: a Russian interior, minarets of St. Basil glimpsed 
through recessed windows, rich hangings, carved furniture, the inescapable ikon, the 
inevitable samovar. Within these pleasantly plausible walls the actors move as those 
unimportant people whom the genius of Tchekov makes significant: Lomov nervously 
regarding matrimony with one auspicious and one drooping eye: Chubukov, the jovial- 
irascible father of conventional comedy; Natalya, who, under the guise of feminine 
charm gives her men hell and hysterics. So played, the actors to the extent that they 
possess talent, become imagined characters; and painted flats, to the extent that they 
possess effectiveness, become a lived in house. Sunlight through the window, steam 
from the samovar, Russian beards on American faces—all real, or as good as real. 

But after all, why? “If a man paints a tree so exactly that it is remarkable only 
because it is not a real tree, I ask any man, ‘Is that art?’”’ Leaving the unreality of 
realism, we experiment with the abstract, expressing neither characters nor place, but 
the essence of the play, the eternal, deadly struggle between man and his implacable 
enemy, woman. ‘The quarrel over land, the quarrel over the dog, these are but sym- 
bols of the inner struggle. The father is merely a device of the dramatist—‘“I’ll call 
Natalya and all that’. His mask fades into the background as tonelessly as his con- 
ventional phrases melt into air. Natalya, her mask a symbol of pursuit, is a hard, 
sword-like flame, cutting, burning, conquering. Lomov in mask and movement is 
wavering and doomed; his voice is a rhythm as broken as Natalya’s is powerful and 
sustained. Played expressionistically the farce comedy is tragedy at the core. 

The vivid clash of color, the rhythmic beat of voices, the sharply patterned move- 
ment fades away, as the walls of the realistic room faded away. Lights are up on 
actors and audience, the curtain disappears, and the stage emerges—not the little box 
behind which the real theatre is played out—but a free, high stage, stripped to the 
running gears, a clean sweep of stage extending into the audience, down the steps, up 
the aisle, a stage undecorated, unset save for those elements of reality—see-saws, 
swings, ladders—on which the rhythms of the play can be best expressed. The play 
becomes, in constructivism, a ball to be tossed back and forth. For actors, according 
to Vsevolod Meierhold, director of the Theatre of the Revolution, must cease to be 
characters, as in realism, or abstractions, as in expressionism. "They must remain ever 
actors, as the sublime clowns of the past were actors. ‘The stage of these super- 
actor-acrobats must no longer be a painted fake, but merely a space for actors, so 
constructed with elements of reality that they can best create the spirit of play, work, 
or love, as the case may be.” The actors, like the stage are devoid of ornament. They 
wear dark work suits and skull caps, they are undifferentiated save for Natalya’s 
scarlet handkerchief. Yet behold a contradiction: the characters, like the stage, emerge 
sharp and clear; the actors have lost the whole world of costume and gained their 
own souls. The father leaps down the steps, and looking out into the lighted audience 
cries, ‘Whom do I see? Ivan Vassilevitch!” and up the aisle to meet him comes the 
reluctant lover. He might be any one of us, he comes from us and thus takes us with 
him, now on to the upper stage, now on the lower, where the action whirls and eddies 
about the audience. To us he confides his fears and on us he leans for support. 

The audience accepts realism, grows restless under expressionism, but comes com- 
pletely, and uproariously into constructivism, which in experiment proves to be much 
in the rhythm of our time. It is of the age of skyscrapers, radio, airplanes; it has 
freedom, boldness, sweep, crudity, power; it throws away both aesthetics and 
decadence. HALLIE FLANAGAN. 


























Tchekov’s The Marriage Proposal as produced by Hallie Flanagan in an interesting 
experiment at Vassar—the same play produced as realistic, expressionist, and con- 
structivist drama during the same evening. 

















Courtesy of Helen Hackett. 
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George Jean ‘Nathan, critic for Judge and 
The American Mercury, and author of 
some seventeen books on the theatre, of 
which Land of the Pilgrim’s Pride 
(Knopf) is the most recent, in a portrait 
by Nicol Schattenstein, exhibited at the 
Galleries of Marie Sterner. 
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THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 
THE STORY OF THE STAGE 


The Development of the Theatre, by Allardyce Nicoll. Harcourt, 
Brace: New York. 


HERE are three kinds of people who write about the theatre, anti- 
quarians, modernists and Allardyce Nicoll. The antiquarians are 
scholars to whom the theatre is only one phase of a dead civiliza- 

tion always more interesting than ours. The modernists are either those to 
whom the theatre in its most remunerative forms is the best theatre, or 
those to whom anything that looks adventurous and that was not done 
yesterday represents a vital modernity. Allardyce Nicoll makes the thea- 
tre of the past a living part of a living theatre. He knows it in a wide 
range of its manifestations and writes of them all with equal enthusiasm, 
relating them to each other and to the theatre as it exists today. In his 
latest book, The Development of the Theatre, Mr. Nicoll limits his mate- 
rial to certain forms of theatre art and limits these again to their expres- 
sion in the theatres that seem to him to have had a direct influence on the 
English stage. For the purpose of this book the theatre is the form of 
stage and auditorium, scene design, the types of acting character and the 
costumes of the actors they developed. The study of drama about which 
most of Mr. Nicoll’s books have centered is omitted altogether. “It is 
my object,” says the preface, “to present a brief outline of the art of the 
theatre, with special reference to the English stage. I have dealt with the 
Greek theatre, the Italian Renascence theatre, the theatre of modern France 
and Germany, but have neglected the development of nineteenth century 
continental theatres as these merely ran parallel to the English playhouses 
of the same time.”” One does not altogether, given the title of the book, 
grant Mr. Nicoll his premise, especially the last of it. The theatre that 
stemmed from Moliére, the theatre of Goethe, the whole romantic thea- 
tre of France and continental Europe, the theatre that followed Antoine, 
can hardly be spoken of as running parallel to or as not having an influence 
greater than this book shows, on the form, the stage design and the gen- 
eral character of English playhouses today. But, if you once accept the 
fact that it is Mr. Nicoll’s intention to omit all of these, and his further 
intention to pass over the theatres of the modern period with only a slimsy 
and not too discriminatingly illustrated chapter, there remains a book 
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which has no match for all that it does give of The Development of the 
Theatre. The six large volumes of Mantzius, and the even thinner and 
more limited, but more thrilling Scene by Gordon Craig are its nearest 
rivals. The remarkable illustrations which Mr. Nicoll has chosen for his 
book (two hundred and seventy-one of them, and every one worthy of 
attention, of good size and very well printed) omit many of the famil- 
iar stages and designs to make place for drawings more rarely seen, includ- 
ing the Juvarra sketches from the Victoria and Albert Museum, some rare 
Stlenat, some almost unknown Inigo Jones’s belonging to the Duke of 
Devonshire, and a series by Torelli, hidden away in Italian collections. 
Only once, except in the description of the origins of tragedy, does Mr. 
Nicoll desert his ground of pure theatre to touch upon the drama. This 
is in the chapter on the Commedia dell’Arte, and of that he says, “‘the 
Commedia dell’Arte is not drama in the sense that written plays are. 
It is fundamentally a thing of the actor, the machinist, the costumer. At 
times, with Moliére and with Goldoni, it may pass into the realm of lit- 
erature, but it is nevertheless, in essence, unashamedly a creation of the 
theatre, owing no definite allegiance to a poet. It is i this reason that 
the Commedia dell’Arte must find a place here.”” Nobody will regret the 
inclusion of this chapter, which gives a vividly illustrated story of the way 
in which “the Italian players soon became the masters of Europe.”’ Mr. 
Nicoll knows just when in the cycles of theatre development the things 
that seem most new today were new before—permanent sets and varied 
acting levels, masks and stylized costumes, Jessnertreppen and naked 
stages, lighting for mood, when candles did the work of electricity. The 
chapters on the three periods of the Greek Theatre rebuild it vividly and 
establish it firmly as the basis from which and toward which we are grow- 
ing. “It is clear,’ Mr. Nicoll says, “that ... we are moving back as well 
as forward, for was the Greek Theatre not thus symbolic? did the medi- 
eval stage not depend largely upon symbolic costumes and properties for 
its effect? This being so, it is not surprising that many modern theatre- 
artists should have gone back to the past, not as Kean did, in order to 
present before the spectators pleasing ‘illustrations’ of ancient social cus- 
toms, but in order to seize from Greek art the secrets of its inner power.” 
EpitH J. R. Isaacs 


Sir Arthur Sullivan, His Life, Letters and Diaries, by Herbert Sullivan 
and Newman Flower. George H. Doran Company: New York. 

Gilbert & Sullivan and D’Oyley Carte, Reminiscences of the Savoy and 
the Savoyards by Francois Cellier and Cunningham Bridgeman. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons: London and New York. 


Although Gilbert and Sullivan have been household gods for almost two 
generations, there has been a recent outpouring of books dealing with one 
or both of the partners and their producer-coadjutor, D’Oyley Carte, who 
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can not easily be left out of the picture. These recent publications evi- 
dence afresh the vitality of the notable series of works known to the musi- 
cal world as the Savoy Operas. Overtopping all other volumes in 
importance is Sir Arthur Sullivan, His Life and Letters, for which the 
composer’s nephew is primarily responsible. It bears the stamp of author- 
ity necessarily lacking in previous efforts to portray Sullivan, interesting 
as many of them have been. Here at first hand is the material contained 
in the composer’s voluminous private correspondence, with almost every- 
body of importance in his generation, and in his methodically kept diary 
which is full of enlightening detail as to his artistic tastes, habits of work, 
musical problems and so forth. Besides, Herbert Sullivan was for many 
years his uncle’s close friend and companion, having been adopted by him 
after the death of his own father, who was the composer’s older brother. 
There are many intimate glimpses of the personality of the composer and 
of his family life and friendships, drawn with fine tact and discrimination. 
Here for the first time is printed the correspondence with Lewis Carroll, 
who invited the composer to collaborate with him in a dramatization, with 
music, of Alice in Wonderland. The author of “Alice” evidently had a 
clairvoyant sense of the direction in which the composer’s brightest future 
lay; and it is amusing to speculate what rich fruit might have sprung from 
such a grafting, had not Sullivan discouraged the plan, induced probabl 

Age prospect of a continuing partnership which had already begun with 

ilbert. 

But the chief interest in the new “Life” is, of course, the account of the 
famous partnership, with its frequently alternating periods of calm and 
storm. There is splendid opportunity to study the phenomenon of the 
reaction of these two creative artists upon each other, now attracting, now 
repelling. Never were there two men more closely or more successfully 
associated in creative work. Their mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion of each other’s gifts was profound. Never was an artistic union 
blessed with happier progeny. And yet, here is the living picture of these 
two, struggling blindly with what was probably a subconscious urge 
towards other fields of expression, and in that struggle, striking fiercely 
at each other. It is a fascinating human document, a narrative that con- 
tains a fine impression of two large natures, each fighting to retain his 
artistic integrity in a union which for its perfection demanded a merging 
of the two. The rupture of the partnership, generally attributed to the 
material dispute over production expenditures, is seen in the clearer light 
of this correspondence to be in fact based upon fundamental differences 
of temperament and not upon material trifles. In the end the operas 
remain. And the authors have made something more than a gesture in 
dedicating this Life of Sullivan to Lady Gilbert, the widow of the librettist. 
More than a word of thanks is due to Arnold Bennett who, in his intro- 
duction, shows that his was the guiding hand in the partnership between 
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Herbert Sullivan and Newman Flower, which resulted in this latest and 
most valuable contribution to the history of the Savoyards. 

Illustrative of the taste for further inloumntion on the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan story is the issue of a second edition of the entertaining reminis- 
cences, originally published some thirteen years ago by Cellier, the musical 
director of the Savoy Theatre for many years, and Bridgeman, a fellow 
chorister of Sullivan in his early days. Save as to some of the illustrations, 
the new edition is practically a reprint of the earlier issue. 


Theatre; Essays on the Arts of the Theatre, Edited and with an 
Introduction, by Edith J. R. Isaacs. Little Brown & Company: Boston. 


The literature of the theatre, which is the drama, is usually well rep- 
resented in any good library. A great deal of interesting material is 
available about great actors and actors less great, their lives and the 
parts they have played. There is an increasing number of books about 
the forms of our playhouses, their history and equipment, but there is 
still a big gap in the writing about The Theatre as a whole—the art 
which in its greatest days—in the theatre of the Greeks and the Com- 
media dell’ Arte, the theatre of Shakespeare and Goethe and the New 
Russia—all the arts have united to serve. The book which takes as 
its title the glamorous word Theatre is intended to bridge this gap—or 
rather, to point the way by which the gap may be bridged by anyone who 
really wants to think and to know what others are thinking, about the 
theatre today, and its backgrounds, especially about the theatre in the 
varied forms in which it is manifesting itself in America. It includes 
thirty-one essays by such distinguished artists and writers as Richard 
Boleslavsky, Ashley Dukes, Stark Young, Edouard Bourdet, Ivor Brown, 
Kenneth Macgowan, André Levinson, George Pierce Baker, Sheldon 
Cheney, Lewis Mumford, Alfred Kreymborg, D. H. Lawrence, who take 
the individual arts—playwriting and acting, direction, scene design, cos- 
tume, architecture and the dance, find the essential quality which each 
contributes, analyze their relation to each other and their interplay, and 
recreate a unified theatre from these parts. The book represents a 
great many different points of view and approaches to the theatre, some 
conservative and some radical, but all representing the practicing mod- 
ern theatre at its best. It makes no plea for any special theory of play- 
writing, acting or direction. It is not written from the viewpoint of any 
single artist in the theatre. Its assumption is that the theatre is at its 
best only when these artists work without self-interest for the total effect 
of the production, which is the only complete living theatre—not the 
theatre of the library but the theatre of the stage. The publishers have 
paid Theatre the compliment of an unusually attractive binding and for- 
mat, with a striking jacket by Hermann Rosse. 
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The Theatre of To-day, by Hiram Kelly Moderwell, new edition with 
an introduction by John Mason Brown. Dodd, Mead: New York. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. has republished Hiram Kelly Moderwell’s Theatre 
of Today with title and text unchanged, but with the thirteen years that 
have intervened since its first appearance bridged by John Mason Brown’s 
twice as many pages of vivid summary. Mr. Moderwell’s To-day is that 
almost mythical epoch “before the war,” yet in theatre history and in the 
understanding of our present problems, the period he covers and the 
movement he describes is so important that even the cataclysmic years 
that have intervened, have not dimmed its vitality. Mr. Brown’s pref- 
ace emphasises both the changes of focus and the fundamental like- 
nesses in Mr. Moderwell’s and our own To-day. Only the minor gods 
have gone. Craig and Appia, taking on in spite of themselves a certain 
venerable sanction, still remain the names that evoke dreams. Reinhardt 
holds his own almost unchailenged as the most internationally spectacular 
of practical directors. Reading Mr. Moderwell’s book today, one is stirred 
by the thrill that ran through the theatre at the challenging call of the 
leaders of the new movement and one is at the same time dishearteningly 
reminded of the inevitable human discrepancy between aspiration and 
achievement. Many of the beautiful dreams of thirteen years ago have 
vanished the way of dreams—but it is to Mr. Moderwell’s book that we 
must turn for an understanding of the sources of the good that does actu- 
ally exist in the contemporary theatre and for an appreciation of what 
the first quarter of the century has meant in theatre history. Mr. Brown’s 
preface and his selective bibliography of books on the modern theatre, 
almost all of which have been written since Mr. Moderwell’s volume was 
first published, add materially to the value of republication of one of the 
pioneer volumes on the New Movement. 


Up from Bloomsbury, By George Arliss. Little, Brown: Boston. 


In one of the sotta voce stage asides with which Mr. Arliss breaks the 
flow of his pleasant reminiscences, he warns the reader of all Recol- 
lections, but particularly of his own, to “approach the volume with pa- 
tience and a Christian spirit,”—excellent advice in general but not at all 
needed for those who follow the suave and smiling account of events that 
led from Bloomsbury to Broadway. It is far from arduous for the reader, 
whatever it may have been for the pilgrim. Yet to those who know Mr. 
Arliss as a subtle and incisive actor, the creator of such roles as Disraeli, 
Hamilton and Old Heythorp, there will be the disappointment that almost 
always follows the reading of theatrical memoirs. It is a record of experi- 
ence and achievement, of hard work and ultimate success, of amusing 
instances and entertaining happenings, but there is only the briefest glimpse 
here and there, inadvertently rather than by design, of the artist at work. 
Possessed from childhood by a desire to become an actor, although noth- 
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ing in his background made the idea either probable or possible, he won 
his way by slow and painful efforts. From amateur to provincial com- 
panies, from West End engagements to Mrs. Pat Campbell’s Company, 
and so to America, Mrs. Fiske’s Company and eventual stardom, he 
worked steadily toward his desired goal. The making of Disraeli, an 
esquisse of first night sensations, William Archer and his Green Goddess 
and Mr. Galsworthy’s Old English, all these events pass in review, while 
Mr. Arliss looks on with an inscrutable and slightly ironic detachment 
that seems to deny the possibility of analysing anything so subtle as 
the actor’s art. 


Samuel French’s Theatre Library. Samuel French, New York. 


Samuel French’s fall catalogue is all things to all players. Those groups 
who, in spite of art theatres and folk-drama centres, still exist in the hinter- 
lands for the sake of producing such masterpieces as Aunt Polly Basset’s 
Singin’ Skewl, may obtain a copy from Mr. French, containing “‘all the 
original words, tunes, songs and action.’’ As a variation they might even 
try The Old Country Store, or Her Radio Romeo. And Mr. French’s cata- 
logue will suggest a dozen others just as good. But for the Dramatic Club 
or Little Theatre group of more professional aspirations, Mr. French pub- 
lishes a splendid library of plays in French’s Standard Libary Edition, 
which includes many of Broadway’s successes. Such offerings as Too 
Many Cooks, by Frank Craven, The Patsy, by Barry Connors, The Cat 
and the Canary, by John Willard, Craig’s Wife, by George Kelly, The 
Poor Nut, by J. C. and Elliott Nugent, Hay Fever, by Noel Coward, Hell- 
Bent fer Heaven, by Hatcher Hughes, to name only a few of this group, 
promise infinite opportunity for the competent amateur. The more radi- 
cal experimental groups—those who are inclined to develop their own 
dramatists—may still be glad to balance a one-act program with some 
other folk-theatre’s success. Among the more tempting of these may be 
listed Judge Lynch, by J. W. Rogers, Jr., which won the David Belasco cup 
in 1924, Gloria Mundi, by Patricia Brown, a Samuel French prize winner, 
Fool’s Errand, by Eulalie Spence, a prize winner of 1927, The Man Who 
Died at Twelve O’Clock, by Paul Green. There are certain inevitable 
occasions when a community becomes patriotic and someone suggests pro- 
ducing a play with a large cast. (The larger the cast, the more friends 
and relatives can be counted upon to buy tickets.) Such occasions may be 
celebrated with the least possible pain to all concerned by the production 
of one of Percy MacKaye’s flowing dramas. Samuel French offers Young 
Washington at Mount Vernon, Washington and Betsy Ross, and Kinfolk 
of Robin Hood. Mr. MacKaye writes with a swinging rhythm, a lively 
feeling for movement, and indulges a fondness for interpolated songs. 
And so, whatever the scope of the players in this play-mad world, an inti- 
mate study of French’s Catalogue of Plays will prove a stimulus few will 
be able to resist. 
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With Gustav Wied’s 2 2=5, Miss LeGallienne has led her Civic 
Repertory Theatre into a madcap stylization and restatement of a 
play written some thirty years ago. She has been immensely aided 
by the settings and costumes of Boris Aronson, a young Russian, 
who made his first American production at the Unser Theater in 
the Bronx, worked later at the Yiddish Art Theatre under Maurice 
Schwartz, and has now become an exciting part of our English- 
speaking theatre. Mr. Aronson’s settings, costume designs, and 
models were shown this month at the Anderson Galleries in an un- 
usually vigorous exhibition. Above, is the drop curtain he designed 
for 22==5, which establishes the mood of the production before 
the play begins. 
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These certificates which may be am 
in denominations ranging from $5 to $100, 
will cover any of the courses, classes, or for 
private instruction (or may be applied as 
part payment). 


[Certificates are good for redemption prior to July Ist, 1928.J 


TART the New Year right—Enroll Now! Take a complete course in Stage 
Dancing at the Internationally Famous School of Joe Daniels, and be 
ready for an early Spring or Summer engagement in Musical Comedy. New 
Courses start January 3rd, February 6th, March 5th, etc., the first week of 
each month. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN 


Every ope of Dancing STAGE DANCING $100 





p PECIAL CLASSES for 
F r h if desired , 

. in a PUPILS PLACED [’ Fours dolly” CHILDREN in all types of 

classes at the rate of $1 per Day and Evening Courses Include oe. ey » for 

lesson in STRETCHING STRETCHING and LIMBERING Exercises, HIGH KICKS, etc ros d Wedered a seal 

and LIMBERING, HIGH $ MUSICAL COMEDY ROUTINES (An Acrobatic dance and Biack-Bottom he a 

KICKING, ACROBATIC Routine included a ention given to above 
on d TAP and STEP ACROBATIC DANCING TRICKS of all kinds. or classes by Mr. Daniels. 

om, - | TAP and STEP dancing. 4 ROUTINES, namel 

dancing. Also classes in ] BUCK and WING. SOFT SHOE, WALTZ CLOG, and ECCENTRIC 

BALLET-TOE and DRA- DIPLOMAS AWARDED. GRADUATION EXERCISES 

MATIC PANTOMIME. Private instruction with Mr. Daniels in all classes which start the ist of each month 


Special class in REDUCING Enroll Now! Limited number accepted. Only 10 in each class taking Course 
and BODY BUILDING. $40 Short Course in TAP and STEP dancing only. (4 routines—1 month daily lessons.) 
. $50 Short Course in TAP and STEP dancing only. (4 routines—2 months, 3 lessons a week.) 
Visitors welcome any time and also at graduation exercises the 
last day of each month. Booklet mailed on request. 
VAUDEVILLE ACTS STAGED, ROUTINES ARRANGED, PRODUCTIONS STAGED 
(Amateur or Professional) 


_ JOE DANIELS — 


A last minute 

suggestion for 

; a th e ideal 

ide cite eitthin® Christmas — 

story building gp am aw am 
r JOE 1 DANIELS. School r ¢ Pret aA a pet 

Sage Dancing, 107 W. 45th St.N-Y.C 










Joe Daniels and Danc 
Mail your coupons ing Partner 
early to avoid Christ- 
mas Mail delay 
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DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
TRAINING IN 


PLAY WRITING— COSTUMING— 

Geo. P. Baker, Chairman. Mrs. Charlotte F. Harrison 
PRODUCING—Alexander Dean TECHNICAL DIRECTING— 
STAGE LIGHTING— Philip W. Barber. 


Stanley R. McCandless. DICTION—Mrs. Margaret Carrington 
SCENIC DESIGN—Donald M. Oenslager BUSINESS MANAGER—Boyd M. Smith 


This school provides training in professional playwriting and play-production. On its 
experimental stage, with an auditorium seating 225, or on its main stage, with an auditorium 
seating 700, the Department produces the promising short and long plays written by its students. 
A group of some 1,200 people provide an audience which helps by its written criticism of 
plays presented. Under supervision of the Faculty, all work on the productions is done by 
the students—the designing and making of scenery, costumes, and properties, the lighting, 
scene shifting, and acting. To aid in this, thoroughly equipped workshops and an unusual 
lighting equipment are provided. All short plays are directed by students. They act as stage 
managers and assistant directors in presenting the long plays. Recent plays of the Depart- 
ment taken for professional production are Chicago by Maurine Watkins and Machiavelli by 
Lemist Esler. The Department fits its students in play-production for directorships of little, 
country, or settlement theatres, school, college and university dramatics, and work in the 
professional theatre. 


Requests for the catalogue and all other correspondence should be addressed to The 
Department of Drama, Yale University Theatre, New Haven, Conn. 























ia Always Preferred 


A 
‘‘Display’’ equipment is always preferred 


because of its dependability, effectiveness, 
simplicity, guaranteed construction, and 
minimum price. 


v2 


Our new catalog is complete with infor- 
mation for the little theatre, and lists 
in detail with illustrations, lighting 
equipment and effects particularly 
adaptable to the small stage. 





Send for one 


“A Light for Every Purpose’’ 
WUE UA ED 








DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.iNc 
354 WEST 44TH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
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Settings by Lee Simonson for Molnar’s ‘‘Liliom’’ as produced by the New York Theatre Guild 


Now Ready—Sheldon Cheney’s 
long-awaited volume 


STAGE DECORATION 


By Sheldon Cheney 


pie first book in English to present a complete study of the devel- 
opment of stage decoration and stage forms, with illustrations from 
the Greeks to Constructivism. More than a mere treatise on decoration, 
Stage Decoration not only reviews the evolution of stage form but con- 
siders its significance in relation to modern theories of production. ‘The 
course of historical development is amply illustrated by a series of plates 
never before brought together. Complete explanatory captions are printed 
opposite the plates. Mr. Cheney’s analysis of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury revolution in scenic art is illustrated by one hundred plates of the 


modern period. 


8vo., With 127 pages of illustrations. 
At all booksellers or from the publishers $10.00 ( Postpaid $10.50). 


25 W. 45th St. 


The John Day Company, Publishers, new Yor 
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